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PREMIUMS FOR ESSAYS. 


A column or two were occupied on page 346 of 
the current volume, in an effort to illustrate the im- 
portance of Root Culture from the statistics of Cana- 
dian agriculture. As an evidence of the sincerity of 
eur belief that more attention should be given to the 
subject, and hoping that those who have had experi- 
ence in it may benefit others by bringing it to their 
knowledge,—we now propose to offer the following 
prizes : 

For the best Essay on the Management of the Turnip Crop 
in the United States, including the preparation of the 


ground, manuring, sowing, cultivation, harvesting, stor- 
ing, and feeding, - - - TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


For the 2d best ditto, - - - FiIrTeEeN DOLLARS. 


CoMPETING ESSAYS TO BE SENT TO THIS OFFICE BY JAN. 
1st, 1865. 


The Essays to be accompanied by the name of the 
author in a sealed envelop endorsed with the signa- 
ture appended to them—which envelops will be re- 
_ tained by us, while the articles themselves will be sub- 
mitted to competent hands for adjudication. The 
only provisions we make are—1l. That the writers 
shall embody the results of actual practice, of their 
own knowledge, and not made up from the writings 
of others. 2. That the unsuccessful essays, as well 
as those receiving the awards, shall be committed to 
us for publication, in whole or in part, as may be ex- 
pedient. 

As our purpose is of course the encouragement of 
turnip culture, it is not likely that experience militat- 
ing against this object would receive the awards. But, 
at the same time, we are as eager to know why turnip 
culture is inexpedient and unprofitable (if such is the 
case,) as we are to promote it, if the reverse is true, 
and with that end we shall promise a fair considera- 
tion of any views that may be presented derived from 
actual trial, and with full details of that trial, and 
the publication of such essays if calculated to advance 
the state of information on the subject—even though 
the writers may have been led to the belief that the 
turnip crop is not suited to the wants of our farmers. 

In proposing these prizes we are of course aware 
that but a limited number are able to discuss the sub- 
ject from experience. But we believe the number to 
be larger than is generally supposed. And we would 
especially invite our friends in Canada West to com- 
pete, as well as those in the United States, and to 
bring this offer to the notice of any who may be able 
write, even if not at present on our list of subscri- 

rs. 

Details as to the cost of production, money value of 








the crop for feeding, and its bearing upon other crops 
in the system of rotation practiced, will all contribute 
materially to the value of the essays submitted, al- 
though not indispensable. The nature of the soil on 
which trials have been made, should be specified. The 
length or brevity of the essays, except as regards the 
amount of information presented, will not influence 
the decision as to their merits. 

Fully believing, also, that the Mutton Breeds of 
Sheep should be encouraged in this State, in many 
parts of New-England, and wherever the market for 
meat is good and readily accessible, we likewise sub- 
mit the following offer : 


For the best Essay on the Breeding, Management, and Feed- 
ing of Mutton Sheep, (including the Downs, Cotswolds, 
Leicesters, and their crosses,) throwing the most light 
upon the profits to be derived, either in rearing or Siting 
Jor the market such a flock, whether as lambs or full 
grown mutton, - - - - TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


for the 2d best ditto, - - - - FirTgen DOLLARS. 
The same provisions to apply here as under the 
foregoing head. 


There are objections made to these breeds of sheep, 
such as that they do not thrive in large flocks, 
and others which will occur to any one conversant 
with the state of general feeling on the subject, which 
should be especially controverted by whatever facts 
may be within the writers’ observation. And, as was 
remarked with reference to the Turnip crop, we do 
not wish by any means to exclude from a fair hearing 
those who entertain views differing from our own ; 
and if any one is moved to urge the claims of the Me- 
rino as affording greater profit than can be derived, 
with a view to mutton as well as wool, from the oth- 
er breeds, he shall have candid consideration from 
ourselves, and an opportunity of reaching the eye of 
the reader, if not of taking the prizes offered. 

The plan proposed for these essays, it will be seen 
is quite broad—the object being to include the raising 
of what are termed butcher’s lambs, of half-blood, and 
the feeding either in winter or summer of wethers 
or other aged sheep, as well as the general manage- 
ment of a breeding flock—and, indeed, any use by the 
practical farmer of the breeds referred to, either by 
themselves or in crossing upon common sheep. 

It is hoped that these offers may elicit a wide com- 
petition, and if as successful in doing so as we trust 
they may be, they will probably be followed by others 
hereafter, embracing additional topics of equal interest. 
No one possessing experience bearing upon the subjects 
specified should hesitate to present it, owing to any 
lack of a graceful style or to imperfections of Janguage, 
since such faults are easily corrected, and our object 
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is facts and not literary exeellence. The paper should be 
written on but one side—a caution which all] correspon- 
dents should regard. If the foregoing outline fails to 
convey an accurate idea, in any respect, of the ground 
to be embraced in the proposed essays, we will en- 
deavor to make it clearer if necessary, but presume 
that enough has been said to show the aim which 
competitors should have in view, and the general 
grounds on which awards will be made. At the same 
time any one unable for lack of time, or otherwise, 


to go over the whole ground, may take up any one| 
point, such for example, as the preparation of the! 


ground and the sowing of the turnip, or its culture in 
the same field with other crops, or the winter feeding 
of sheep, or the raising of butcher’s lambs, and in such 
cases some acknowledgment of special merit will be 
given, if no other prize is taken. 

eee 


THE NEW GRAPES. 


A correspondent asks our opinion of the different 
new varieties of the grape, and which among them 
will be likely to prove most valuable. We cannot 
answer this question satisfactorily at present, as long 
trial is always needed to determine or establish the 
character of any variety. It often happens that a new 
sort gives but little promise while the vines are quite 
young, but improves greatly afterwards. Such is the 
case with the Concord. Others which appear to be 
excellent and valuable, are afterwards found to be 
liable to diseases which render them worthless. 

We have not been disposed, with many others, to 
cast aside the old sorts entirely and plant only the 
new. The J/sabella, although denounced by many as 
utterly worthless and entirely unfitted to our climate, 
will, if properly pruned and cultivated, and not other- 
wise, produce abundant crops of excellent fruit in 
many portions of the Northern States. The same re- 
mark will apply to the Catawba, although requiring 
a somewhat warmer climate. 

The Delaware has become a well-established variety, 
for hardiness, productiveness, and delicious quality. 
The slow growth of the vine when quite young, and the 
small size of the berries and bunches, are a formida- 
ble objection with some cultivators. Others regard 
these as of little consequence, and in fact think that 
a small bunch has its advantages as a table fruit—in 
the same way that the Lady Apple is preferred to 
larger sorts. 

The Diana is another established variety, of free 
growth, great and early productiveness, and excellent 
quality. Its uneven ripening in certain localities or 
with certain treatment, is an objection to this sort,— 
nor do we know how this difficulty may be certainly 
prevented. The Diana is one of the best of all keep- 
ers, and if well grown and ripened may be had in 
great freshness from wid-winter till spring. 

Little need be said of the Concord. Its hardy 
growth, great productiveness, and the large size and 
showy appearance of the bunches, render it a widely 
popular market sort. The time will doubtless come, 
however, when it will be superseded—for its quality 
is not sufficiently delicious to place it first on the list. 





The Rebecca is looked upon by many good judges as | 


the most delicious native sort when properly ripened. 
It is of more feeble growth than the other sorts men- 
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tioned, and cannot probably ever become a leading 
market grape. 

Creveling—This is an excellent grape in quality, 
ripening very early ; the vine is a good grower, and 
quite hardy. It has bat one drawback, namely, the 
looseness or thinness of the bunch, destroying its 
handsome appearance for marketing. It would be 
valuable for home or family use. 

Rogers’ Hybrids have for a few years past excited a 
great deal of attention. Many of them have fruited 
the present year in various parts of the country. F. 
C. Brehm of Waterloo, and Ellwanger & Barry of 
Rochester, have especially given attention to all or 
nearly all these numerous varieties. The general im- 
pression with those who have examined them, is that 
they do not come quite up to the high character which 
we should now look for in new sorts, although some 
of them are equal or superior to the Concord and 
Hartford Prolific. They have rather too much of the 
Fox parentage. No. 19, regarded by many as the 
best, is a large, fine looking, black variety. Other 
sorts possess various colors, white, copper, and black. 
We shall know more of them ina few years. Some 
of tlfem so nearly resemble each other as to be scarce- 
ly distinguished. 

The Adtrondac, ripening much before the Hartford 
Prolific, is gaining favor. It has borne in several pla- 
ces in Vermont, in Western New-York, in New-Jersey 
and at Baltimore ; and although some do not admire 
its character, it appears to be a favorite with most cul- 
tivators. The only matter in doubt is the ability of 
the vine to withstand severe winters. At the place of 
its origin, the vine, as well as all other varieties, is 
covered or protected, and it is claimed to be as hardy 
as the Isabella. Further experience is needed on this 
point. 

Allen’s Hybrid is a delicious variety, possessing the 
Chasselas character, with an entirely hardy vine, but 
it has the exotic liability to mildew, which may ulti- 
mately place it low on the list of value. 

Dr. Grant’s Iona and Israe/la have produced a strong 
sensation among grape-growers the present year, being 
excellent in quality, and claimed to be quite hardy. 
The Iona is similar in color to the Diana, but more 
sprightly in flavor, and is said to ripen with the Dela- 
ware. The Israella is nearly black, sweet, but not 
very high flavored, and ripening before the Hartford 
Prolifie. As yet experience is extremely limited with 
these sorts. The opinion here expressed will doubt 
less be modified by farther experience. 


os-¢ 
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The People’s College.—We lately received a cir- 
cular announcing the opening of a Preparatory Depart- 
ment of this Institution, at Havana, Schuyler co., on 
the second Monday of the current month. The prepa- 
ratory course laid down is quite similar to that of the 
higher private schools and academies. Prof. Joun 
Pun, Secretary of the Faculty, may be addressed as 
above for farther information. 

Wisconsin.—At the recent Fair of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, held at Janesville, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Daviv WriitaMs of Walworth. 

Vice Presidents—J. I. Chase, Racine; Levi B. Vilas, Dane; 
Keyes A. Darling, Fond du Lac. 

Secretary—John W. Hoyt, Dane. 

Treasurer—David Atwood, Dane. 
| Additional Members of the Executive Committee—C, H. Wil 
'liams, Winnebago; C. Loftus Martin, Rock; G. H. Stewart, 
| Dodge; J. HW. Warren, Green: Edward D. Hotion, Milwaukee ; 
J. O. Eaton, Columbia, 
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City Farming---Dairy Management. 





In the spring of the year 1863 a lady residing on a 
lot containing only an acre and a quarter, a large 
portion of which was occupied by buildings and the 
rest chiefly planted with fruit and other trees, com- 
menced her experiments in dairy management. She 
had bought a small, ugly and unpromising-looking 
cow of an Irish neighbor, for twenty five dollars— 
partly out of charity to the neighbor, and partly for 
the purpose of experiment. The cow proved to be a 
very small milker, never giving four quarts at a time ; 
but the milk was exceedingly rich, apparently equal 
to that of the best Alderneys. The family consisted 
of twelve persons and often more, who were supplied 
from the cow with milk for their tea and coffee, anda 
considerable amount was also used for the various pur- 
poses of cooking. During the first sixteen weeks of 
1863, from the commencement of the experiment, the 
milk not thus used had made 100 pounds of butter, 
or at the rate of more than six anda half pounds 
per week. ‘The cow ran in pasture and fed on grass 
exclusively. The best appliances were used in the 
management of this miniature dairy; and, among 
other things, the pans being found too deep for the 
most profitable production of cream, were cut in two 
horizontally, and a new bottom made for the upper 
part so that the milk did not stand more than an inch 
and a fourth in depth, according to the best obtained 
results of the experiments published in former vol- 
umes of the COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


The experiments for the present year were begun 
under different auspices. The pasture could not be 
obtained again and the cow had to be kept in the sta- 
ble or yard and fed chiefly on hay. The scanty sup- 
ply of fresh grass obtained from portions of the ground 
was entirely suspended during the long and severe 
season of drouth which prevailed Jast summer. The 
only food, therefore, in addition to the hay, was four 
quarts of coarse shorts daily. The amount of butter 
made during this period was of course quite small, 
not over four pounds per week, for a long time. Had 
the usual facilities for early soiling from rye and clo- 
ver crops been at command, a different result might 
of course have been obtained. When, however, the 
subsequent fall of rains had given a start to the grass, 
and the small patch in the garden of early sown corn- 
fodder could with this grass be employed for soiling, a 
new start was given to the flow of milk and the but- 
ter was yielded more freely. One hundred and seventy 
pounds had been made in less than seven months from 
the middle of March to the middle of October. The 
grass and the corn-fodder were not however the only 
sources of supply depended upon for succulent food. 
This lady manager went to the seed store and told the 
owner that she wanted something to sow for cow food 
—something that would grow “like lightning,” so that 
she might have a prompt and abundant supply at the 
proper season. He told her that he knew nothing 
better than sorghum, and she was accordingly supplied 
with a small quantity which was made to occupy a 
patch in the garden. As always happens, it grew 
slowly and unpromisingly at first, but afterwards 
sprung up with great rapidity and produced a luxuri- 
ant and abundant crop. As shecould not wait for it 
to attain full height, it was cut off and fed in succes- 





sive portions, before the seed-panicles or heads had 
made their appearance, and was eaten with avidity. 
From the stumps where thus cut new shoots were 
thrown out and the second crop was even more dense 
than the first. Two crops of this sorghum, (besides 
the aftergrowth,) were taken from the ground in one 
season. She fed the cow with her own hands, and 
remarked on the very solid or heavy character of the 
fodder obtained from the sorghum, an armful being 
at least twice as heavy as one of equal size cut from 
common corn-fodder. The sorghum gave more than 
double the amount of food obtained from sowing com- 
mon corn for this purpose. 

The small portion of land which could be thus al- 
loted in the garden was thus made sufficient for all 
the food which the cow needed for most of the season, 
with the exception of the four quarts daily of course 
shorts. From the same garden a sufficient crop of 
beets and carrots has been raised to feed the cow 
through winter. 

Our readers wlll doubtless now say that this lady 
must have been in very limited circumstances to be 
thus compelled to exercise such economical manage- 
ment. This, however, is by no means the case—she 
is the wife of one of the merchant princes in a certain 
city in the western part of the State of New York— 
has a strong and almost passionate attachment to 
rural life and agricultural pursuits—takes and reads 
the CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN regularly, and has obtain- 
from its pages much of the information which she 
has thus successfully reduced to practice. 

* 


FREEZING OF DWARF PEAR TREES. 


Within a few years past cultivators have been much 
annoyed by the loss of young dwarf trees by a pecu- 
liar disease which at first destroys the root only. The 
trees appear to possess usual vigor during the early 
part of summer, but after making some progress in 
growth they suddenly die, the leaves turning brown 
over the whole tree, and not black, and on certain 
limbs, as in the common fire-blight. On examination 
the root is found to be entirely dead. The stem and 
branches appear to have drawn nourishment for a 
time from the moisture of the dying root and from 
the soil. Cultivators do not all agree as to the cause 
of this disaster, but, from many observations, we are 
induced to believe that exposure to freezing and thaw- 
ing has a large influence. Where the surface of the 
ground has been particularly exposed to the sweep of 
the winds, and thus kept quite destitute of the snow 
covering, the destruction appears to have been largest. 
We would particularly recommend winter mulching 
—which can do no harm in any instance, and is one 
of the best means of enriching the soil. Fresh stable 
manure is well adapted to this purpose, applied sev- 
eral inches thick and extending some feet about the 
tree. The winter rains carry the soluble parts into 
the soil, and in the spring the remaining solid parts 
may be scattered over the whole surface and spaded, 
plowed or harrowed in as circumstances may dictate. 
If mice are feared, it would be prudent to make a 
smooth, compact mound of earth eight or ten inches 
high around each stem before the application of the 
manure. 

If manure cannot be easily obtained, or if the soil 
should not need so much enriching, a covering of a 
few inches of forest leaves answers an admirable pur- 
pose. To prevent their blowing off, a thin sprinkling 
of gravel or soil will usually be sufficient. 
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Cotton Culture in the United States---II. 





Messrs. Epitors—In cultivating cotton just within 
the northern limit where it may be grown with suc- 
cess, it is all important that seed be used that has 
been acclimated as far north as possible. To place this 
matter in aclear light, I will suppose a possible cala- 
mity, that all the corn planted in New-England this 
year was destroyed by frost and drouth,and that next 
spring one-half of the farmers there procured seed 
eorn from the Gulf of Mexico, and the other moiety 
from Canada, and both were properly planted and 
cultivated. Would the seed, long acclimated in a hot 
climate, or that from a colder climate, be the more 
likely to give sound grain for bread? Almost every 
farmer has seen a little of the large and long-growing 
corn of the South grow at the North till the frost kill- 
ed it before it was in roasting ear. The same vital 
law which has naturalized maize toa climate much 
colder than that of its natural habitat, is doing the 
same thing for tobacco and sweet potatoes, and may 
for cotton and sugar cane. 


I do not say that cotton and sugar cane ean be cul- 
tivated ultimately as far North as the other plants are 
raised, but simply that they may be grown in a colder 
climate than they now are. Any person who can 
prepare ground well, plant corn in drills instead of 
hills, and work the crop as it ought to be, may raise 
cotton plants in the same way, and with equal suc- 
cess. Ridged earth gets a little warmer in summer 
than a flat surface ; hence cotton, sweet potatoes and 
melons are generally planted in raised ground. A 
row of cotton grows best in the centre of a narrow 
bed ; and a good deal of corn is planted in the same 
way. The field to be planted in cotton or corn is bed- 
ded and planted in this wise : Stick stakes one at each 
end of the first row on the side of the field where the 
planting isto commence, and two feet within the ground 
to be plowed. A straight line drawn with a plow in 
a pretty deep furrow from one stake to the other, marks 
the first row of cotton or corn, and is the base of all 
subsequent rows in the field. On land of moderate 
fertility, where the plants will not grow large, rows 
three feet apart will do for cotton, but where the soil 
is rich, three and a half feet are better. Adopting 
rows of the latter width, a rod seven feet long for the 
end of each row is procured, and shows the exact dis- 
tance to remove the stakes on the base Jine. Strikea 
furrow from one stake to the other, and then split the 
middle between the two furrows seven feet apart, and 
you have three rows just three and a half feet trom cen- 
tre to centre. 
off by measure and stakes. While one hand is doing 
this, others can plow around these central furrows, 
turning the soil to them till all the ground is plowed. 
In this way two facts are made plain—I1st, that some 
two feet of ground nearest the centre of the row gets 
about twice its natural quantity of surface soil thrown 
up from the middle between the rows. 2d, this ele- 
vation forms what is called the seed-bed for each row, 
and plowing in this manner is called “ bedding ground 
for planting.” Once plowing is all the tillage that 
light land ever gets before seeding. Heavier land gen- 
erally needs the harrow, cultivator, or more plowing. 
A cotton planter that drops seed and fertilizers at one 


operation, drawn by a horse or mule, is the best for take permanent root in districts far beyond the con- 


In this way the whole field is to be laid | 
eae a 
'in New-York. Twenty cents a pound pays for run- 


planting. This machine is not common, and the seed 
is scattered in the drill by hand, and covered by the 
edge of a board, or a light plow, so managed as to cover 
the seed very lightly. Corn is covered deeper, but in 
the same way. With plants in a straight line, an in- 
strument called a “ buzzard” will stir the ground, and 
cut up every weed within an inch of the plants, leay- 
ing very little for the more expensive hand-hoe to do. 

A buzzard plow or scraper, (it is not quite a plow, 
nor a scraper,) is usually made to work about twenty- 
two inches in breadth. Its two wings stand ont at an 
angle from the point of about forty-five degrees, point- 
ing backward. These wings have a cutting edge, and 
run from a half inch to two inches under the surface, 
to cut off and kill grass roots and weeds. Aftera good 
weeding, the cultivator, plow or harrow may be used 
to stir the ground deeper, but care is taken not to 
break the roots of cotton or corn. A little loose earth 
thrown about the stalks of any crop to cover grass and 
weeds, imbibe moisture, and strengthen the young 
plants, is beneficial. A “ turning shovel” made of 
wrought iron does this work for cotton and corn in the 
south. Cotton being the main money crop, more pains 
are generally taken to keep it quite clear of such plants 
as will draw nutriment from the soil and shade the 
staple, than with corn, wheat, or other small grain. 
In Central Georgia the picking begins in August and 
sometimes lasts till Christmas, fora hand ean raise 
more cotton than he ean gather and house, on first 
rate cotton land. But old servants past following the 
plow, and ehildren too young for that labor, house 
servants and carriage drivers, all increase the force in 
harvest if needed. Cotton is picked into large baskets, 
ealled “ hampers,” and commonly hauled to the gin. 
house in wagons or carts, but sometimes carried on 
the heads of negroes. Ginning cotton is much like 
threshing wheat ; the seed falls into a room below, and 
the cotton, like wheat straw, is thrown out rapidly by 
the revolving circular saws. It passes by hand into a 
storage-room which is joined to the press. There is 
but little difference between the working of a farm 
cotton press and a hay press; both have various forms. 
The screw is turned by long levers, to the ends of 
which horses, mules or oxen are attached. One press 
and gin will do the work of several small cotton 
planters, as a cider mill will make cider for several 
farmers. 

The statement of Mr. Jewett, in the last Co. GENT., of 
a Vermont friend, who expected to make $30,000 this 
year by raising 150 acres of cotton in Sonora, gives an 
inkling of the profit of this busines. Cotton is worth in 
gold 60 cents a pound in Liverpool, and a little more 


ning the blockade at the south to Nassau, which gives 
the seceders 40 cents a pound for their staple in gold. 
When Mr, Toombs raised 500 acres of cotton, yielding 
an average of 500 pounds to the acre, before the war, 
his crop sold at 10 cents a pound, and gave an income 
of $25,000. Now he increases his corn crop to 1,000 
acres, and reduces his cotton planting to 200 acres. 
The latter, at the old yield of 500 pounds to the acre, 
worth 40 cents in gold per pound, gives a return of 

200 per acre, and $40,000 for 200 acres—gain of $15,. 





| 


000 per annum by rebellion. 
The high price of cotton, however, is making it 
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trol of southern monopolists. It is in the nature of! or no surplus honey. Squire Severson’s bees are in two 
things that a million and a half of free negroes shal] | or three different apiaries. Few localities will sustain 
find employment in the production of this and other 100 colonics in prosperity for a succession of years. 


tropical] plants. 
District of Columbia, Oct. 10, 1864. 
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Messrs. Epirors—I commenced this season with) 
nine colonies iu the * farmers’ hive,’’ and fourin the old 


fashioned Quinby hive. Result: of the nine farmers’ 
hives, one gave surplus 100 Ibs., one 90 Ibs., one 67 Ibs., 


one 49 lbs., and one 3714 Ibs. ; an aggregate of 34314 lbs. | 


—averaging within a fraction of 69 lbs. These five were take 59 colonics, and has 3500 lbs. surplus instead of 


shaded, and gave no swarms. The remaining four in 


‘farmers’ hives,’’ were exposed fully to the sun, and | 


upon one the boxes were not placed until they began to 
cluster outside. These four gave seven swarms, and 
gave With the product of their issues, one 5817, one 4914, 


Estimate: One hundred colonics of bees will require 
30 Ibs. each for winter, amounting to 3000 ibs. They 
will consume an equal amount in the summer season, 
reckoning brood, drones and workers, 3000 Ibs. Ten 
pounds surplus each is 1000 lbs. Hence, where 100 
colonies of bees are prosperously sustained there must 
be an accessible ficld of 7000 lbs., or 34g tons of honey. 

He who uses 100 colonies in swarming hives has 1000 
Ibs. surplus, and his swarms consume 6000 lbs. He who 
uses our hive, according to this year’s experiment, must 


1000 lbs. He saves 3500 Ibs. (114 tons), by the use of 
the Farmers’ hive; or has 3!¢ times as much as with 


the old swarmer hives of any description I have ever 
seen. He saves one-half the whole crop of honey; 


one 40, and one 37!¢ Ibs.; aggregate, 18514 Ibs.; average, | 


46 lbs. and a fraction over. These last four on the first 
of May were each as strong, and quite as forward, as 
the two first that gave me 100 and 90 lbs., and had they 
been shaded and the boxes placed on in season, I think 
they would have given me no swarm, but as much sur- 
plus each as the two best, 380 lbs.; making the average 
on nine non-swarmers a fraction over 80 lbs. This has 
been a poor season on account of drouth. My colony 


while the other saves but one-seventh. If it is my 
whim about danger of overstocking, and any number 


_of swarms may be equally successful, no matter how 


that gave a surplus of 100 Ibs., gave 75 lbs. or more of. 
it before the 2dof July. On that day I took off, includ- | 
ing two boxes previously removed, 64 lbs., and left two | 


boxes nearly filled, which full would weigh 16lbs. The 
balance was secured afterwards, mostly from buck- 
wheat. I see no reason why, in a good season, the 


whole stock should not average as wel! as my best stock | 


this season, 100 lbs. I think an average may be expect- 
ed of from 60 to 100 lbs. I think with our seven new 
swarms, though two of them are in one hive, making 
six colonies, none will object to estimating 70 lbs. sur- 
plus to the swarm. I have heard from but three others 
in which swarms Were placed last season. J. Smith, on 
the plank road in Bethlehem, placed two swarms in the 


many, s0 much the better. My hundred swarms, in- 
stead of 1000 lbs., as given by the swarmers, will give 
6000 Ibs. (or 3 tons.) But the expense of the hive and 


heavy outlay is made an objection by some. Let us 


compare that: 

One hundred swarms at $5 each is $500; 100 hives, 
with 4 boxes each, at $2, is $200—amounting to $700. 
Fifty-nine swarms at $5 each is $295; 59 farmers’ hives, 
with 14 boxes each, at $6 each, is $354—amounting to 
$649. This is $51 less than the outlay for the 100 swarm- 
ers, and at 25 cents per pound for honey, the annual 
profits on the honey over the amount secured by the 
swarmers is $625. The excess of profits over the profits 
of the 100 swarmers paying the whole outlay within 
$24in one year. The Farmers’ hive, by this year’s exper- 
iment, pays the whole cost of swarm and hive more than 


/once and one-third. One of my swarms, put in June 


18th, 1863, has made the first season 60 Ibs., and this 
season 90 lbs., amounting to 150 lbs.—at 25 cents per 


'Ib., amounting to $57.50. This is $4.50 more than pay- 


‘farmers’ hive’? last season. They commenced weak | 


this spring, from the numbers frozen in the winter. He 
tells me they filled their boxes all full; but he did not 
weigh the honey—the capacity of the boxes was 65 lbs. 
in each hive, hence the average surplus of 65 lbs., and 
how much would have been added had other boxes been 
supplied, is matter of conjecture. 

Lemuel P. Wolcott of Southampton, Mass., Sept. 28, 
writes me, ‘‘ Last year my bees in your hive did not fill 
the main hive but about half full. his year they filled 
it full down to the bottom, and all the boxes nearly full, 
of white clover honey. I have removed inall from your 
hive, 61 lbs. 2 ozs., which I am satisfied with perfectly 
well. Ithink your hive the best one I have seen or 
used.’’ These are the results, so far as T have known 
them, of every colony issuing before this scason. 

My four Quinby hives gave—three of them one s warm 
each, and no surplus honey; one, no swarn and 10 Ibs. 
surplus honey. Actual results:—Nine colonies in Far- 
mer’s hive, seven swarms and 529 Ibs. surplus honey; 
four Quinby hives, three swarms and 10 Ibs. surplus 
honey. 

Comparison:—I have made inquiries of numbers of 
bee-keepers in this section. Mr. Brott in New Scotland 
has twenty-six colonies in the Eddy hive; eight are new 
swarms; average surplus about 10 lbs. Mr. Oliver has 
seven old swarms and one new; six of them are in Kid- 
der hives; probably a little less than 10 lbs. average 
surplus. Squire Severson of Guilderland has 111 colo- 
nies, he thinks averaging a little more than 10 lbs. 
Others, of whom I have inquired, say they have little 
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ing its whole cost three times. Particular inquiries 
cheerfully answered. JASPER HAZEN. 
Albany, Oct. 10, 1864. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


|Cotton Growing near the Pacific Coast and Gulf 


of California. 





I procured a few seeds of the cotton plant for an old 
cotton planter who resides below us. It was planted 
in June and picked in November ; it grew finely and 
ripened well. I send you two small samples. This 
year, through the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
ture, we obtained a quart of seed. This planter put 
it into the ground in June ; it looks thriving and well ; 
he says cotton can be grown here to a profit. An ac- 
quaintance from Weybridge, Vt., writes us from Ma- 
zatlan, Sonora, Mexico—says he is putting in one 
hundred and fifty acres of cotton. The natives fence 
and cultivate it, and board themselves, for about one 
dollar per acre. He commenced operations the 4th of 
July. The annual rains commenced the 25th of June. 
He expects to raise about five hundred pounds of gin- 
ned cotton to the acre, and anticipates over thirty 
thousand dollars for his crop. The land is all new. 
Cotton is growing wild upon the plantation. The land 
is presented by the old Mexican Government to Amer- 
ican settlers. Britell says he has the only Yankee 
garden in that quarter. 8. W. JEWETT. 

Rio Bravo Ranch, Kern River, Aug., 1864. 
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‘GOODRICH'S SEEDLING ‘POTATOES. 


The damage to the general | potato crop from disease, 
for the last fifteen years, but more especially in 1863, 
when the Goodrich seedlings passed that severe trial 
without injury, has made the public too well acquain- 
ted with the Garnet Chili, the Coppermine, the Pink- 
eye Rusty-coat, and several other sorts that have been 
sent out by the late lamented Goodrich, within the | 
last ten years, to need any commendation from me. 


In 1860 and ’61 Mr. Goodrich sent out four varieties | 


in considerable quantities, and a few tubers each of 
several other varieties ; but sinee that time, from a 
desire to give his newer seedlings a more thorough trial 
in reference to healthiness, quality and productive- 
ness, he has sold few of his later sorts, except such as 
he has distributed in small quantities for trial. 

Karly in 1864 Mr. Goodrich was undecided whether 
to offer to the public two new varieties, 
of 1859, that he named the Calico, and the other a 
seedling of 1860, that Dr. Gray, Superintendent of the 
State Lunatic Asylum, has recently very properly | 
named the Early Goodrich. But as Mr. Goodrich’s 
stock of these two sorts was very small, at the sug- 


gestion of friends, he finally decided to defer sending | 


out any new sorts until this fall, 1864. 
As Mr. Goodrich’s health was very poor during the 
past winter, early in the spring he made an arrange- 


ment with Dr. Gray to grow some twenty-seven of the | 


later varieties of his seedlings for him, which included 
all of sufficient promise, of 1859 and 1860, to warrant 
their further trial. At the same time, his best seed- 
lings of 1861 were sent to C. W. Gleason, of Holden, 
Mass., while to the writer was carefully committed, 
with their pedigree, all his seedlings of 1862 and ’63, 
nearly one hundred and fifty sorts, that he thought 
worthy of farther trial. 

Of the seedlings cultivated by Dr. Gray, the parties 
entrusted with the matter, believing that several of 
them possess unusual merit, have decided to send out 
three varieties in limited quantities, this fall. The 
names of these and their history and description are 
as follows : 


1. The Calico —A seedling of the Garnet Chili of 
Goodrich in his! 


1859. It is thus described by Mr. 
journal: “White, with irregular sharply defined 
splashes of red (purple,) longish, flatish, 
most beautiful. 
large and dark 
large ; no (seed) balls. 
medium size ; 
three hundred bushels to the acre ; 
little earlier than the Garnet Chili; has a firm, crisp 
flesh ; is rarely hollow ; cooks white and dry for a new 
seedling ; and is considered by those who have tested 
it a very desirable potato for winter use. 

2. The Early Goodrich.—This is a seedling that 
originated with Mr. Goodrich in 1860. Its parent was 
the Cuzco, a seedling of 1856. When the Early Good. 
rich was only two years old, Mr. Goodrich made this 
memorandum in reference to it: * Round to longish, 
sometimes a crease at the insertion of the root ; (color) 
white; vines and leaves much as the Copper Mine ; 
flowers, bright lilac ; (produces) many balls: yield, 
large. 
18 NO. ONE eve ry way. 

Messrs. Samuel Campbell of York Mills, T. L. Har- 
ison of Morley, St. Lawrence Co., Hon. Hugh White 


Vines spreading and dark ; leaves, 
(ereen,) flowers, bright lilac; yield 
” This potato isa little above 
yields well, producing this year over 
ripens with or a 





one a seedling | 


out these vi aluable varieties 8, 


of yoecen Dr. Gray of the N. Y. 8S. Lunatic Asylum, 
and C. W. Gleason, of Holden, Mass., all speak in the 
highest terms of the healthiness, quality and product- 
iveness of this variety. It is as early as the well- 
known Early June, and thongh it matured during the 
protracted drouth of the past sammer, it yielded three 
handred and fifty bushels to the acre. 

3. The Gleason.—This is also a seedling of 1860, of 
the Pinkeye Rusty Coat. When two years old Mr. 
Goodrich described it thus: “ Longish, rusty, coppery ; 
leaves and vines dark-green; flowers, white. A very 
hopeful sort.” At digging time, Sept. 29th, 1863, Mr. 
Goodrich recorded of this sort: “ Very nice; many in 
the hill; no disease.” 

This season, 1864, under Dr. Gray’s cultivation the 
yield of the Gleason is enormous, being at the rate of 
one four hundred bushels to the acre ; while the tubers 
not overgrown, being unexceptionable in size, have a 
fine grained, solid flesh, that is white when cooked, 
This variety is thought to be one of the most promigs- 
ing for a winter table potato. 

These potatoes are now dug and ready for distribu- 
tion, but the originator, the benefactor of the whole 
country, is not with us to send them ont to a grateful 
| publie; and hence, the subseriber has been re quested 
to act as agent for Mr. Goodrich’s family in sending 
which Iam instructed to 





| do according to the advertised price to be found among 


‘modions as on the 50 acres 


teen good men, with twenty times 


the advertisements of this journal. D. S, Herrron. 


Utica, N. Y. 





eee 


LARGE AND SMALL FARMS. 


The success of the proprietor of 1000 acres, and the 


owner of 50 only, depends partly on the amount of 


capital employed. Supposing the soil to be equal in 
quality, both farms paid for, each with buildings erect- 
ed, those on the 1000 acre farm twenty times as com- 
; then that the capital used 
for the purchase of live and dead stock is also in the 
same proportion, say $1,000 for the latter and $20,000 
for the former. Moreover, give the large farm nine- 
“$50” for extra 
help, (see page 170 of a late number,) and what on 
earth is to prevent the great farm from prospering as 
well as the little one? Allow the twentieth man on 
the nobler holding to have mind as well as body, whe- 


} 
| ther he be the principal himself or engaged to man- 


age, there is positively every reason and every chance 
of the land being better cultivated, because such im- 


_plements can be purchased as will thoroughly pulver- 


smooth, and ize the top and subsoil, and the machinery generally 


,“'This man lives well—no pork diet for him,” 


can be used to advantage ; while on the humble little 
Jot, the owner having no ambition, and possessing no 
tact for superintending, is happy in doing everything 
himself beyond what $50 per year will help him. 
&e. 
Laborers must live, and there always was, and most 
likely always will be men who will never aspire to 
become aught more. But if all the land was in 50 


-acre farms, and $50 was all that was to be expended 


Table quality is already very good—this sort | 


| 


in labor on each farm, which would of course be in 
the busy time, how are these agricultural working 
men to exist through the rest of the year. In manu- 
factories, the largest and wealthiest generally get the 
improvements first, and no one now wishes todo away 
with them and do everything by hand instead of ma- 
chinery. A farm is a manufactury ; some produce 
corn and grain only, others manufacture both on the 
farm into meat, which in the process enriches the land 
‘by the refuse after the beef, mutton, pork, &c., is ex- 
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tracted. The latter is the best and most profitable, 
on account of there being few who can wait for the 
money while the raw article is being converted into 
this more matured stage, besides which there are still 
fewer who have the cash on hand to purchase animals 
to feed till fat, or what amounts in the end to about 
the same thing, breed and raise them till fit to go to 
market. A wealthy man, even if possessing no know- 
ledge of agricultural operations, may, by employing 
an experienced superintendent over 1000 or more 
acres, do twenty times the good to the community at 
large that the 50 acre man can possibly do, and at 
the same time increase his own means for benefitting 
the poor laborers that will yet again abound, by ex- 
tending his landed possessions farther and farther. 
The mercantile class don’t place illiterate men at 
the head of theirsestablishments, although they em- 
ploy them under an intelligent director. The folly of 
supposing mind is not as essential in agriculture as in 


commerce accounts for disappointments. J. B. 
* 


HEELING IN TREES. 


It often happens that trees may be procured best in 
autumn, where they are to be brought long distances, 
or where it is desirable to make the best selection from 
nurseries. In such cases it is often most convenient 














to set them out the following spring. In heeling them 
in, select a dry, clean, mellow piece of ground, with 
no grass near to invite mice; dig a wide trench, lay 
in the roots sloping, (fig. 1,) and cover them and half 
the stems with fine mel 
low earth; fill in care- 
fully and solid all the 
interstices among the 
roots; doing this work 
imperfectly often results 
in loss—if well perform- 
ed, it never can. If 
much danger is feared 
- from mice, it is better to 
place the trees erect in 
the trench, (fig. 2,) and round up the whole surface 
about them ; but, being more exposed in this position, 
they should be placed in a more sheltered situation 
from the winds.—T7wecker’s Annual Register. 
—e ae 


THE BEST APPLES FOR CIDER. 


In a late number of the Co. GENT., I see some notes 
on the qualities of cider. I was a cider-maker in my 
younger days, and New-Jersey was noted for fine cider. 
It was not that the process of making was so superior, 
but the fruit itself—the Harrison, Canfield, Redstreak, 
Graniwinkle, and many other apples, were all con- 
sidered superior to Crab, and as much ahead of com- 
mon grades of apples, as grapes are ahead of elderber- 
ries for wine. I never heard of straw affecting the 
cider, but the water put in the straw, as most eastern 
makers do, would be a detriment. Your manufactu- 














rer thinks the dark color a detriment. A rich colored 
cider is always considered here, the best, and the Har- 
rison and Canfield worth double the price of Pippins 
for cider. The Canfields are great bearers every other 
year, and I would recommend them as far superior, to 
all advocates of Champaign cider as a pleasant drink. 
JERSEY. 
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IOWA STATE FAIR. 


In my last I promised you some account of our State 
Fair. I saw one of your very best correspondents 
there, Mr. F. K. Puaznrx of Illinois. He was gather- 
ing up a box of our Iowa apples. I asked him where 
they were going to. He said, “the CouNTRY GEN- 
TLEMAN, at Albany.” I was very glad to see him 
sending some of our apples to you, for if they get 
there in good order, I am quite sure they will confirm 
what I wrote a few weeks ago, that Iowa produces the 
finest apples in the world. I suppose friend Phoenix 
will report to you on the fruits at our Fair. I will 
give you an extract from my memorandum book, for 
fear it might not come under Mr. P.’s notice. 

Great Yield of Concord Grapes.—Mr. Jobe of Clay, 
Washington Co., Iowa, raised this year on half an 
acre, containing 800 vines five years old, 8,665 pounds. 
He had the proof of this crop with him, and expected 
to get a special premium from our “ Discretionary 
Committee,” for this most extraordinary crop of Con- 
cord grapes. He had about four acres, set mostly 
with Concord. His yield of wine with some select 
lots was a gallon toa little over eleven pounds, but 
the average was about a gallon to fourteen pounds. 
A portion of his grapes were sent to Chicago and sold 
at 15 cents, netting him at home 12} cents per pound. 

Our State Fair was a success in the way of people, 
and cash receipts; some very fine horses, and a good 
display of farm implements; but in fruit, sheep, and 
‘attle, we excelled. There were several lots of the 
best of Spanish Merinos—one lot of 50 bucks, from Ver- 
mont last March, summered in Ohio; they were for 
sale ; many of them were bought and taken to different 
parts of our State, which is really fast becoming a 
sheep State. The importation of sheep into our State 
this year is supposed to be nearly equal to last, which 
was estimated at from 400,000 to 500,000. Of course 
the increase of lambs is very much more from year to 
year. Thus you see we intend to head the railroads 
in their exorbitant high freights on western farm 
products, for it will cost but a small per cent. on wools. 

Muscatine, Iowa. SUEL FOSTER, 








eee 


BLACK TOOTH IN HOGS. 


In answer to an inquiry on this subject, two corres 
pondents of the Mass. Ploughman reply as follows : 

While reading an article in your valuable paper, 
entitled “ Black tooth, or Tush, in Pigs,” I remember- 
ed hearing my father speak of losing a hog, its death 
being caused by that sudden, painful and mysterious 
disease. The same day three others were seized iu 
the same way. He mentioned it to one of his neigh- 
bors, who pronounced it “ The Black Tooth,” advising 
him to examine their mouths, and should he find 
small black teeth resembling the points of nails, to 
break them out, and it would effect a cure. He im- 
mediately followed his advice, and saved his three 
remaining hogs. 

Your correspondent B, of Shrewsbury, Mass., wishes 
to know of a remedy for black teeth in pigs. Extract 
the teeth. If this is done in season it will effect a 
cure. On the first symptoms of sickness the pig 





should be gagged and his mouth examined, and if 
any black teeth are found out with them, 
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FARM ACCOUNTS. 


Much has been said of the importance of Farm 
Accounts, but not too much, in view of their great 
value, when properly kept, to every thinking farmer, 
and of the common neglect of any convenient, accu- 
rate and complete record of farm transactions. With- 
out urging, in ordinary practice, such minute detail as 
to the cost and return of each particular crop, as would 
be required in a special experiment, a very little labor 
will yet suffice to ascertain far more exactly than is 
possible without it, whether each branch of farming 
operations is paying its way, due regard being had to 
its influence upon the character of the soil and the 
growth of other crops, and in what respects the course 
adopted may be advantageously modified to secure a 
different result. This labor appears much greater 
than it actually is, to those unaccustomed to figures, 
and any method of rendering it simpler and more per- 
fect, is now a real desideratum. 

A system of Farm Book-keeping was introduced a 
few years since by the late W. D. Cocmran of De- 
troit, which was most favorably received by those who 
gave it an examination. It has been out of market, 
owing to the author’s death, for some time past ; but 
we have just made arrangements for an edition (an 
advertisement of which elsewhere appears,) and hope 
hereafter to keep it constantly for sale. 





In this system, by the simple ruling of the Day-book, 
by a well-prepared Time-table, and by concise Pro 
duce-accounts, the whole ground of Farm-book-keep 
ing is covered, in a clearer and less laborious manner 
than by any other system we have ever seen which 
was at the same time capable of being made to in- 
clude so much of detail, and to elicit so complete and 
well-balanced results. It is book-keeping by double- 
entry, indeed—a word that sounds formidable to the 
uninitiated, but which is in fact, when the idea on 
which it is based is once fairly comprehended, the 
simplest and the only entirely satisfactory way of re- 
cording the accounts of any business. 

We call attention to the subject thus prominently, 
not only from our conviction of its importance, but be- 
cause it is a timely one for consideration at this season 
of the year. The farmer procuring Cochran’s Manual, 
with the accompanying blank books, can devote a few 
of the long evenings of autumn and winter, to obtain- 
ing a thorough mastery of the subject,—or can place 
it in the hands of a son or daughter for the purpose, 
and open the New-Year, or the coming spring, with an 
entire understanding of the mode in which future op- 
erations are to be entered. And an hour in the eve- 
ning, or if daily pocket-memoranda are kept, two or 
three hours once a week, throughout the year, will ac- 
cumulate at the end of ita most instructive and use- 
ful record of all transactions that have taken place— 
which, when once obtained, the possessor will not vol- 
untarily relinquish. With practice there will come 
not only greater facility, but there will also oceur such 
modifications of detail as the peculiar objects or cir- 
cumstances of any farm, may render desirable. We 
would give more to visit any good farmer who would 
allow us an inspection of such accounts for a series of 
years, than for many an extended treatise, or volume 
after volume, of the disquisitions that are sometimes 


In Institutions devoted to Agricultural instruction, 
Farm Book-keeping will be an indispensable branch of 
study, and we commend Mr. Cochran’s system to the 
examination of professors and principals. We doubt 
it anything can be procured which would better an- 
swer the purposes of instructors, and shall be pleas- 
ed to correspond with those desiring to investigate its 
merits for themselves. Teachers in Academies and 
High-schools, would also find it werthy of trial. 

The price of the books has been fixed at the lowest 
sum admissible at the present cost of material—lower 
indeed than we may be able to keep it hereafter—in 
the hope of leading to a more general introduction of 
the system. Three or four dollars a year will be well 
expended, if this system is properly carried out, and 
will be soon returned with ample interest, in the 


knowledge actually required. 
eee 


New-York State Agricultural Society 
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Summary of the Discussion on the Cutting and 
Steaming of Food for Stock, 

I. The cutting of hay, straw or other fodder for 
domestic animals, tends to economy of food, and also 
to a saving of power in the animals fed; but this 
and all subsequent operations should never be carried 
so far as to induce either the bolting of food or the 
lessening of the flow of saliva in the process of chew- 
ing, or in ruminant animals to supercede the functions 
of the third and fourth stomachs. 

II. The absolute necessity for any such manipula- 
tion offered us, as is contemplated in this discussion, 
depends upon the unsold supply of such food, and the 
number of animals kept on any farm. If, as on most 
farms, where tilth is and ought to be improved, there 
is a demand for large manurial resources, the mech- 
anical process of cutting up such food to about inch 
lengths should be tried, and may be more favorably 
conducted by the aid of horse or other power, at such 
times as are unsuited to out-door work. Convenient 
arrangements should be provided for the storing of 
large masses thus cut, and for their handling with 
but little extra labor. 

III. When thus cut, such amount as is needed for 
one feeding, should be wet with water at the rate of 
from 12 to 16 gallons to 50 bushels, and thoroughly 
incorporated ; bran or other fine ground grain to be 
added, if allowed, and the whole to remain for 8 to 
10 hours in a box, or covered in the coldest weather, 


| $0 as to induce a heat sufficient to break up the min- 


ute cells which inclose the fatty and albuminous ele- 
ments of the food. If roots, fine cut, or pulped are 
added to the mass, less water may be used, and the 
heating process allowed to proceed until a slight acid 
re-action may be observed. 

IV. If steam be resorted to, to quicken the heating 
process, the following rules may be observed : 

1. It should never be applied to a mass of cut food, 
unless it has been first moistened as above, as there is 
reasonable ground to regard the effect of high heat 
on the cells, as destructive, and inducing a slow com- 
bustion. The presence of a large share of finely cut 
roots, &c., might obviate the result. 

2. The mass should never be fed at a higher tem- 
perature than blood heat, and may be reduced as low 





prepared upon farm-management in any of its branches, 





as 72° Fahr., in order to prevent the lossof teeth asa 
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swill feeding, and injury to the lungs from the undue! I have practiced for several years past, giving my 
heating of the atmosphere of the stable, and perhaps _cows a daily feed of from two to three quarts of meal 
to the stomach, from any subsequent use of ice-cold | composed of equal parts of corn in the ear and oats, 
water. ground together, from the time the secretion of the 
3. Where musty fodder is used, careful observation | milk commences, until turned to grass, and have yet 
should be had to ascertain whether the process of fer- | not had a single instance of derangement as difficulty 
mentation, which imparts to it its peculiar odor, has | therefrom, neither have I heard of farmers in the 
extended beyond the outer tissues of the fodder ; if it | vicinity being troubled in this way. 
has, the farmer might as well cut upand steam shav-| Even I had supposed that the giving of extra feed 
ings, as there is nothing left in such material but | at this time, instead of producing evil consequences, 
woody fibre, unless the microscope reveals the exist-| imparted a degree of strength and vigor to the whole 
ence of fungus. 2 system, which was beneficial rather. than otherwise. 
4, The flabbiness of the flesh that has been observ- | This is the result of my experience with cows. 
edin England in some experiments of cutting and| Most every farmer in this vicinity keeps a few 
steaming, proves nothing against the judicious conduct | sheep, principally of the long-wooled kind. 
of these operations, but merely this—that unless the; In winter they are allowed the range of the barn- 
physiological laws hinted at in the first section have | yard with shed attached, rather than stables, where 
been transgressed, instead of good and sufficient food, | they get hay and straw and plenty of exercise. 
the animals fed have either been stinted in theirsup-| When the snow leaves the ground in spring, they 
ply, or have taken in their stomachs mostly woody | are generally allowed the run of the adjoining fields. 
fibre, either of straw over-dried before reaping, or of | Getting a taste of the grass, they will eat little or no 
fodder which has been deprived of its elements of | hay, and we usually then give them a little grain— 
nutrition, as above indicated, and have been compelled | eorn preferred—to supply the deficiency of dry food 
to absorb the previous store of fat to support respira-| and keep them in good heart and condition. The 
tion, or of muscle to supply the waste of the tissues. | jambs are usually dropped the latter part of April and 
VI. The true uses of winter feeding are to be reach-| May, and are almost without exception smart and 
ed by approaching as near as may be to the economy healthy. 
of nature, in her supply of food on good pastures, both Last winter being quite open, some flocks about 
as to the temperature and richness of food given in| here did not do very well, but mine, consisting of 
cold weather, and its supply of water, and hence cold twenty, came through in fine condition. April 27, a 
and dried food are to be changed into such warm and | ¢old and stormy day, I had nine lambs dropped, in- 
succulent food as nature furnishes, and only to these. | cluding three pairs of twins, and although they re- 
VII. The experiments cited in this discussion are far | mained in the field during the day, yet they all did 
from discouraging the practices referred to of cutting, | finely. My experience is, that both ewes and lambs 
moistening, or even steaming food, but have not been | do better for a time in spring until grass gets a good 
conducted with such a careful method of weighing } start, and will give a good return, for a daily feed of 
food, of ascertaining increased products of milk or | grain 
fleshin neat cattle, or greater working powerin horses,| There is one point upon which I should like to be 
or furnished any proot of such results by tabular sta-| enlightened, having had no experience in that direc- 
tistics, as would warrant the Society in recommending | tion: “ Will it pay to give grain regularly to breeding 
the universal extension of the methods pursued. ewes through the winter ?” 
VIII. The subject is remanded to the Executive} §o far as regards the growth of the wool, I presume 
Committee, with the request, that in their discretion, | there can be no question, especially if, as the New 
it may either be made the subject of another discus- York Tribune asserted a few years since, | pound of 


sion, or of prize —— “dey parent wt ee corn would produce an ounce of wool,” but this is con- 
rj i > ve suggested, or such |. ‘ : 
with the outline of method above suggested, siderably above the mark, I should judge. If no evil 


other as may be in its judgment most expedient. _ 
y ’ B parted Chairman. | Consequences resulted from the ewe being in a bear- 


ees ing condition, I should incline hopefully to the idea 
EXTRA FEED FOR COWS AND SHEEP, |°f giving grain through the winter with a pretty 
good faith, at least, of its utility and profit. But as 
this is also a question upon which, if the experience 
of others is not satisfactory, a personal trial might 
settle the point, I will conclude hoping to hear from 
others in relation to the matter. 








Messrs. Eprrors—I find that some writers wholly 
discard the idea of giving extra feed to cows and 
sheep for a length of time before the period of milk 
commences, from the fact that its use is apt to pro- 





duce trouble as disease, from various causes. ; Franklin, Franklin co., Vt. E. R. TOWLE. 
Upon this point, as on all others, the experience of cee 
farmers is destined to conflict. Sheep in Ohio.—Mr. Secretary Klippart has com- 


piled for the Ohio Farmer a statement from official 
sources, showing the number and value of the Sheep of 
Ohio for each year since 1846. It has increased, (with 
. , . : temporary drawbacks in 1852, and from 1856 to 1860,) 
in another. Perhaps if cows are kept in very high from 3,141,946 at the former date (1846) to 5,581,806 in 
condition through the winter, giving them grain as 1864. The valuation was less than 60 cents per head in 
meal during the secretion of milk, may be attended | 1846; increased to about $1.60 in °53 and 54; receded 


j i seq iring inste one by degrees to a fraction over 70 cents in ’59, since which 
With custous com PPA Atle BUN instead a sarang time the advance both in numbers and value has been 


There must either be a difference in locality, pre- 
oious management, or something else, in order to ren- 
der a practice injurious in one section and beneficial 


process as described by some writer, but such cases | constant, the latter now reaching a fraction over $3 per 
rarely occur in this vicinity. head—making the handsome aggregate of $17,550,200. 
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Farming in Dairying and Grazing Districts. 


The North British Agriculturist lately published 
an account of arming in the County of Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, suggesting some points of contrast with the 
farming of our Dairying counties, which are worthy 
of brief consideration. In speaking of our agricul- 
ture, we have heretofore remarked that the tendency 
in the grain-producing regions is to grow too Jarge an 
extent of grain, and in the grass growing regions to 
cultivate too small an area. We have advocated the 
rearing of cows instead of mainly or wholly depend- 
ing upon purchasing them. We have suggested 
whether some attention to other kinds of stock, might 
not be advantageously associated with dairying. 

1. Tillage on Dairy Furms.—In the low-lands of 
Ayrshire, constituting the principal dairying region, 
the proportion of hay and grazing land is stated at 
from two-fifths to one-half the farm—the remainder 
being devoted to grain (chiefly oats, with some wheat,) 
and roots, mainly turnips, but in many cases, with a 
considerable crop of potatoes. A little barley and rye 
are also grown; the bean is a crop of much more im- 
portance, and tares and cabbages are often quite large- 
ly produced. It is expressly stated that “the number 
of cows kept ona farm depends principally upon the 
extent of arable land and not on the extent under per- 
manent pasture.” 

So far as our observation extends we should not feel 
warranted in estimating the average area of plowed 
land in our grass growing districts, at above 15 or 20 
acres in the 100. Perhaps, in many cases, 10 to 12 
acres, would be nearer the truth, and on some farms, 
peculiarly situated and under higher culture, there 
may be as many as 25 or 80. The average number of 
cows kept on purely dairying farms here, is rather less 
than above one to each five acres; upon eight or ten 
farmis we visited last year in Herkimer and Oneida 
counties, which probably excelled the average in quali- 
ty and management, there was a fraction over 22 cows 
to each 100 acres. What extent of land is required 
per cow in Ayrshire, we are not told; but as the tur- 
nips are mainly grown for their use, and the hay crop 
derived from rye-grass must be very large, aside from 
other fodder crops, the amount of stock can hardly 
fail to exceed our own. Even if the proportion of ani- 
mals in milk, however, is not very much greater, we 
are to remember that cheese and butter form almost 
the exclusive source of income with our dairy farmers, 
who do not even produce the breadstuffs they con- 
sume, while the Ayrshire man will have more or less 
wheat, a heavy yield of oats, and probably some pota- 
toes for sale, aside from his very likely fattening a 
number of cattle or sheep in winter. His production 
of and attention to, manures, is vastly greater. It is 
not our dairying farmers only, but those engaged in 
grazing—for instance, in New-Jersey and Eastern 
Pennsylyvania—who might profitably consider whether 
something is not to be learnt from the Ayrshire ex- 
ample. - 

2. The Rearing of Cows has been so lately discussed 
by the publication of the proceedings at Rochester, 
during the State Fair, on this subject, that we shall 
not allude to it here at length. But we desire to note 
especially the fact that even the lower and more ex- 
clusively dairying farms in Ayrshire, with all the land 








they annually cultivate, are stated to rear enough 
“queys,” or heifer calves, to maintain their stock, 
while the higher and more hilly farms apparently 
rear a surplus beyond their own wants, which, pro- 
bably, finds a market in other counties. The Ayr- 
shire naturally would be the preferred breed, although 
a Short Horn cross is not rare, particularly where 
there is stock to be fed. 

3. Other than Dairying Stock—The production of 
more grain, straw, roots, &c., together with the pur- 
chase, perhaps, of some feeding material, enables the 
farmer to deyote attention in winter, when dairy 
stock requires less care, to the feeding of sheep or 
cattle. This is in itself a souree of profit, both peen- 
niarily and in helping to maintain and develop the 
productiveness of the land. 

Without enlarging farther at present on these 
| points, we may add that this article illustrates the 
| importance of the turnip to the Dairy not less than 
to the Grain farmer. Its value as food for milk- 
ing stock seems to be completely established in the 
practice of the Ayrshire land-holders. 

Perhaps our friends of the North British Agricul- 
turist will favor us with sueh farther information as 
| to the system of Ayrshire farming, as will tend to 
elucidate still more clearly the rotation adopted, the 
quantity of stock kept, both for milking and feeding, 
and the average results, say to the hundred acres, in 
quantities of grain and other crops sold, as well as in 
dairy products or fat animals for the buteber. In 
other words, what we want is to show our grass-grow- 

ing farmers the manner in which dairying (or in 
| many cases, grazing), while still the leading object of 
‘the farm, may be combined with other and not in- 
| considerable sources of profit, in such a way as to ob- 
'tain more from the land and at the same time keep it 
| in better heart, than too many of them are now doing. 
|The successful establishment of Cheese Factories 
among us operates so greatly to lessen the labor of 
the farm, that more can be undertaken with the 
owner’s personal supervision, now than ever before, 
while at the same time the high prices of dairy 
products have given the pecuniary means requisite for 
any outlay of capital which may be proven to afford 
reasonable prospect of fair returns. 

eee 


Remarks on Breeding Dairy Stock---I. 














Messrs. Eprrors—Statements made at a meeting 
}of dairymen in Rochester, held during the late State 
Fair, lead me to offer a few suggestions on the breed- 


| ing of dairy stock for the consideration of your read- 
ers. It was stated on the oceasion referred to, that 
| there are small dairies in Herkimer county, or one at 
‘least, which yields an average of over 800 pounds of 
‘cheese to the cow in a year. If there was any way by 
which cheese could be adulterated, and its weight large- 
ly augmented, and yet pass fora good article, I should 
/ suspect something of the kind where cows are said to 
|turn out over eight hundred pounds of cheese each in 
twelve consecutive months. Assuming this statement 
to be near the truth, what would be the gain if all 
cows in the United States should have their milking 
‘qualities developed in the same degree, and be able 
'to transfer them to their offspring in all after time? 
‘ It was to bring the public mind to the calm and 
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abiding consideration of suggestions of this character 
that led me to get the census returns of 1850, relating 
to neat cattle, so arranged as to show in one column all 
the “milch cows ;” in another, all the “ working 
oxen ;” and in a third, all the “other cattle.” You 
will remember that I had charge of the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington in 1849 and 1850, when 
the Census Board had statistical schedules prepared. 
Before 1850, neat cattle were returned without any sub- 
division whatever, or any view to their improvement. 
The farmers of New-York returned 931,324 cows in 
1850, and 1,123,634 in 1860 ; increase, 192,310. Sheep 
returned in 1850, 3,453.241: in 1860, 2,617,855; de- 
crease, 833,386. These figures show a remarkable de- 
crease of sheep, and increase of cows, and that the 
last named stock pays best. 

In connection with the systematic improvement of 
dairy stock in this country, I have long thought it de- 
sirable to establish a new and an American breed of 
of neat cattle, to be named, possibly, the Herkimers 
or the Chenangoes. If there is a county in England 
or Scotland that has cows of the same weight with 
those of Herkimer Co., N. Y., that will elaborate more 
milk, butter, and cheese in a year than the dairymen of 
Herkimer report, the fact has escaped my reading. No 
man thinks less of mere names than I do, whether it is 
that of an Essex, Sussex, or Berkshire pig, South- 
Down or Cotswold sheep, or of an Ayrshire or Alder- 
ney cow; but at the same time, all must admit that 
as the world goes, name and fame and success ere 
often intimately associated as cause and effect. It 
may well be supposed that I desired every farmer or 

‘other person to state the number of milch cows he 
owned or kept for a purpose, and they have accommo- 
dated me by returning 6,385,094 in 1850, and 8,728,- 
862 in 1860. The close study of these bovine mothers, 
whose inherent milk-forming powers have no rivals 
among all the mammalia, is a matter of incalculable 
moment. No man is likely to breed dairy cows pro- 
perly before he is able to appreciate in some degree 
their true value. To bring this antecedant knowledge 
home to every understanding, I will notice some facts 
bearing on the subject. 

1. A good cow can secrete forty pounds of rich milk 
a day for many days in succession. 

2. She cannot form anything like one pound of flesh 
a day for any great length of time ; for if so, she would 
weigh when six years old as many pounds as there are 
days in six years—2,190 pounds. 

3. Two pounds of milk fairly dried, give as much 
dry matter as one pound of Jean meat will yield when 
equally dried, showing that the milk-forming value of 
a good cow is about twenty times the value of her mus- 
cular and meat-forming system. Lean meat (muscle) 
loses about 75 per cent. in weight by perfect drying, 
and milk 874 per cent. 

4, Elements valueless to-day as common air, water, 
and salts in the earth, may be in three days organized 
into grass; in two days more, the grass will appear as 
milk in large quantities in a first rate dairy; and in 
two days thereafter, this milk may appear in the brain 
and thoughjs of man, and in the bone and muscle of 
his noblest industry. Does not the intelligent reader 
see in these few facts not only the marvelous powers 
of the vital principles in grass and in the cow, but 
also the handy-work of Infinite Wisdom? 





If “all flesh is grass,” as we are told by the inspir- 
ed penman, then it is practical knowledge of the high- 
est value, to know how to transform water, air, and 
earth into grass and human flesh in the most direct, 
expeditious, safe, and profitable manner. Disseminate 
this knowledge univerally, and the denizens of the 
federal metropolis will not have to pay as they now 
do, fifteen cents a quart for all the milk they purchase ; 
nor will the citizens of Knoxville, Tenn., be compell- 
ed to give a dollar a pound for cheese, as they did in 
May last, when I left my family there and walked 200 
niles over to Lexington, Ky. There is not a cheese- 
dairy in Tennessee, nor in a dozen other States that I 
might name, and I doubtif one can be found in Mary- 
land. The demand for first rate dairy stock for breed- 
ing purposes, is soon to be large beyond all precedent. 
The right way to meet this demand is one of the 
points which I aim to illustrate. How can the coun- 
try make the most of the good dairy-blood which it 
now contains ? 

Certainly not by allowing it to be deteriorated in 
any herd whatever. But deterioration is unavoidable 
unless all can judge wisely of the intrinsic value of 
parental blood for extending and improving itself in 
future generations, in reference to the speciality of 
transforming vegetable substances into milk. What- 
ever of virtue and merit there may be in hereditary 
endowments, are elements in the physiological pro- 
blem. If the birth of an animal, or its conception, 
were the beginning of the vital influences affecting 
its functions and organic structure, breeding would be 
one of the simplest of all arts. But all life comes from 
older life, and it is impossible to have really good off- 
spring from bad blood in parents. Now, as worthless 
blood greatly predominates, its gradual extinction, 
and the far greater diffusion of blood infinitely supe- 
rior to it, are the honorable and profitable labor which 
American husbandmen have to perform. If I fail to 
aid them in the work indicated, they can hardly do 
less than except the will for the deed. D. LEE. 

District of Columbia, Oct. 20, 1864. 

°*ee 


Management of Strawberry Beds. 





Some time ago I spoke about plowing two furrows 
three feet apart through the strawberry field, then 
running across them with a heavy two-horse harrow, 
when they were hoed. The result of this treatment 
with mine has been highly favorable. The plowing 
and hoeing was done about the 4th of July, just after 
the crop came off. In August the army worms came 
there and trimmed them up pretty well, but they ate 
up most of the weeds and grass, so that I did not touch 
them again as I had intended, and now my plants are 
the finest I ever had. I should say they were not far 
from being No 1. Usually I have had No. 3or 4. It 
seems to me that this is the easiest and quickest way 
to clear them out, and that it really solves a problem 
I have long wished to know. We are now covering 
them with straw, though the weather is favorable for 
their growth ; but we are thankful we are so forward 
in our work as to dosuch a job in season. Next spring 
as soon as the plants begin to grow, say in March, 
with our heavy forks, we shall go through and slightly 
raise every plant, which is better than hoeing, for it 
will deeply loosen the ground, and cause the plant in 
a manner to renew its age. I think the most indis- 
pensable tool in raising this fruit, is the fork I speak 
of. N.C. M. Dongola, Ill., Oct. 28, 1864. 
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LADY SUSAN-—2 Years Old—Bred by and the property of T. L. Harison, Morley, N. Y. 


“ Lady Susan” was winner of first prize in yearling class, at Utica, 1863. Got by Hotspur (4030) ; dam Bar-. 
oness, by Barrington (1229) ;) gr. dam, Red Rose 2d, by Napier (6238,) Xe. 








SEASONABLE. NOTES. sunshine, contains all the elements of fertility which 
|are necessary to produce wheat. 
| The first consideration always is, what is the charac- 


Has a good system of rotation of crops been adopt- | ter and quality of the soil? Wheat flourishes best on 


ed—a system that is well adapted to the soil, as well’ . good loam ; but soils that have only a very limited 


as to the locality r If Sa ” pep neyo nem proportion of clay in them, will produce good wheat. 
> oO € s ss “4 a y1Sé 2 | - ° . + . - 
his course of rotation, perhaps it will not be advisable; Now to abbreviate directions on this subject, we 


ce yj ratic such aystem. >| a * : 
to make any innovations on such system. On the | would recommend—unless the soil is very light—to 


contrary, if crops have been raised for a number of | plow it of a good depth this fall, and let no portion of 


seasons past, without any reference to regular succes-| it he inundated for a long time with water. Standing 


sion, there are very many instances in which a farmer | water will injure a soil very much in a few days. 


av i > i are , 1 1 ~a . . . 
may introduce a diff rent crop from what his soil has | Between this time and next spring, make # good 
ever produced, with a good prospect of its succeeding | 1,4 o¢ barn-yard compost, and have it well rotted be- 
better than almost any other crop that he can raise. |»... i¢ ig applied to the soil. Then, spread it evenly 
, ° > , ’ 


But proprietors of farms ought to be intelligent enough | . 4.4 plow it in. If the soil should not be in a poor 


to determine this point for themselves. And the pre- | condition, the proprietor might safely calculate on a 
sent time is quite as proper for that purpose, as to de- 


, _remunerating crop. 
lay until next eee . | In case the soil is inclined to be wet and cold, we 
In very many sections of our country the soil has! would not advise to attempt to raise a crop of any 
produced nothing but oats, buckwheat, and Indian |};.4 of wheat on it until it has been drained. 
corn, until it does not yield half a crop of either. | rrr 
Here, then, is a fair opportunity for a good and pro-| Upland Cranberries.—At the late meeting of the 
fitable improvement in farm management, in raising , Pomological Socicty, William Parry of New-Jersey, so 
a different kind of grain or crops of some kind. widely known for his skill in raising small fruits, stated 
that although raising upland cranberries had succeeded 
in some instances, yet that the amount of labor requir- 
‘ : ed to keep them clear from weeds was so great, that if 
a little good manure, and there are but few AG CORI cities, emmeoneih: teatin expended on strawberries it 
have produced crops for many years past without fer-| young produce a far heavier return for the outlay. M. 
tilizers of some kind, that will produce wheat without | B. Bateham of Ohio, said that among the many experi- 
a sprinkling of good manure. But good barn-yard | ments that had been performed with them in Ohio, not 
manure, unless it has been exposed to long rains and | one had really proved successful. 





Preparation for Next Season. 





Preparation of Soil for Spring Wheat. 
Wheat, whether it is winter or spring wheat, needs 
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“QUEEN OF ATHELSTANE”---the Property of Hon. D. Christie, Brantford, C. W. 











A Royal Prize-Winner---High Feeding. and indeed in all the leading breeds brought to the 
show-yard, according to their respective fattening 
qualities ;—from our own observation we thought the 
| Hereford and Devon men, in their efforts to vie with 
|the Short-Horns, even went to a greater extreme in 
this respect. What, then, is the basis on which such 
high-feeding rests, and why does it continue to be cus- 
tomary, notwithstanding the risks involved ? 

The explanation is not alone due to the fact that 
abundance of flesh, like charity in the epistle, may 
“ hide a multitude of sins,” nor that the eye is taken 
| by mere weight and rotundity of carcass. The truth 








Herewith we are happy to be able to present an | 
engraving of the Short-Horned Cow, “ Queen of Athels- 
tane,” from a drawing bv J. R. PAGE, expressly for 
the CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN. As our readers are al- 
ready aware, this cow was one of the late importation 
of Hon. Davip CurRistTIF£, Brantford, C. W., from the | 
noted herd of James Douglas, Athelstaneford, Scot. | 
land. Breeders may be interested in her pedigree at | 
length : 


QUEEN OF ATHELSTANE—Red; calved 29th April, 1860. Bred 
by James Douglas, Esq., Athelstaneford, Scotland. 


Got by Sir James the Rose, 15290. ‘is that all the feeding in the world, will not result in 
Dam Playful by 4th Duke of York, 10167. . . 
GD. Place 3d. by 4th Duke of Northumberland, 3639. such an animal as that shown in the engraving, un- 
G GD. Place 2d; by Duke of Northumberland, 1940. | le > dis iti < v= > . v 
GGGD. Place ist, by 2d Earl of Darlington, 1945. less the disposition to make flesh, and to ¢€ arl} matu 
GGGGD. Place, by Son of Second Hubback, 2682. jrity, has existed during previous generations, and 


GGGGGD. acow of Mr. Bates, of Kirklcavington. | been strengthened and developed by a long course of 

The illustration does not exaggerate the symmetry | skillful breeding. Nor will the most attentive nurs- 
and “great wealth” characteristic of the “Queen.” | ing, and the greatest profusion of fattening material, 
Nor will it give rise to an over-estimate of the high | »roduce, in the individual, the fineness of bone, the 
eondition in which show animals in Great Britain are | compactness and substance, the smooth and regular 
exhibited, nor of the skill with which they are brought | exterior, the broad, level back, the thickly meated loin, 
to that condition by careful management from birth. | the springing rib, the depth of chest, the square- 
A glance at this portrait affords the best commentary | ness and massiveness, represented in the portrait. 
upon the accounts we have given of the English | Such care and liberal supplies of nourishing food from 
Shows, and the appearance of the stock collected at | an early age, simply bring out the qualities which the 
them, as compared with our own, | breeder has been laboring to perfect. They are there, 

It is true that great complaint has been made of but their presence, and the degree of aptitude and 
this ‘ high-feeding,” and equally true that the breed-| perfection attained, can only be made fully manifest 
ing qualities of individual animals have been injured | by careful nurture. ‘The same merits may be expect- 
in some cases, and occasionally ruined by it. But ited in their descendants, and in stock of half blood, 
is not a “sin” of Short-Horn breeders only ; the same produced for grazing and feeding by the farmer. If 


thing is seen among the Herefords, Devons, Angus, | there are minor demerits covered up by extra flesh, 
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every feeder of experience who has attempted to put it 
on, knows that other demerits are quite as likely to 
be brought out in the process, and that the great and 
incontestable excellences of the model animal for 
feeding, are thus only to be tested and proven to the 
eye ;—a man may tell us that his cow, which we are 
examining in ordinary “store” condition, might be 
fattened to look exactly like the “Queen” in the 
picture, but such is our lack of faith that we want to 
sce it done before we fully credit the statement. 

It is the recognition of these facts on the part of the 
practical farmers of England, which sustains, and in- 
deed, compels breeders to keep up a practice, objec- 
tionable in many of its bearings and results, and so 
much decried by a strong and influential party. The 
substance of the argument we may have given before, 
but, with so excellent an example of the point to 
which the practice is carried, now before us, we have 
been tempted to recapitulate the real lessons that are 
afforded by an animal in such condition—the lessons 
as to judgment in breeding, as well as care in nur- 
ture, which are thus developed. “Few,” wrote the 
late Col. Rotch, “who admire and recognize them, 
are aware how many qualifications go to make up| 
this splendid whole ; or how carefully each point has 
been weighed and discussed, and its relative value 
decided; how the useful parts are divided from the 
ornamental and fashionable, and how systematically 
the whole has been carried out.” Some of our read- 
ers may be indisposed to credit the correctness of the 
Queen’s portrait, from the perfection shown, but, as al- 
ready stated, having seen and examined the cow her- 
self, we do not consider her merits over-drawn ; and 
the sketch, which was submitted to the criticism of 
many good judges at the recent Provincial Show at 
Hamilton, so far as we know, met the entire approval 


of all. 
—_——_— eee 


Currants and Gooseberries---Their Cultivation. 





Among the smaller fruits, none possess greater 
talue, in our humble opinion, than the currant, and 
yet none have less attention at the hands of cultiva 
tors. It is presumed that not one person in a hundred 
understands the simple process of cultivating either 
currants or gooseberries, although it has been detailed 
in all the horticultural publications with which the 
world abounds. ‘Thousands of persons with every 
appliance for success are still content to live without 
a plentiful supply of these delicious, healthy and cheap 
luxuries, merely because they have not paid any atten- 
tion or thought to the matter. They have a few stunt 
ed bushes set in the grass, with three-fourths of the 
stocks dead, and then wonder why they do not bear 
in abundance. 

There is not a more beautiful shrub growing than 
the currant, properly propagated ; and the same may 
be said of the gooseberry. Cultivators who pay any 
attention to the subject, never allow the root to make 
but one stock—thus forming a beautiful miniature 
tree. To do this it will be necessary to take sprouts 
of last year’s growth, and cut out all the eyes or buds 
in the wood, leaving only two or three at the top; 
then push them about half the length of the cutting 
into mellow soil where they will take root and run 
up a single stalk, forming a beautiful symmetrical tree. 
If you wish it higher you have only to cut the eyes 











out again the second year. They have been known 
to attain six feet in height. This places the fruit out 
of the way of fowls and prevents the gooseberries 
from mill-dewing, which often happens when the 
fruit lies on or near the ground and is shaded by a 
superabundance of leaves and sprouts. It changes an 
unsightly bush which cumbers and disfigures the 
garden, into an ornamental dwarf tree. The fruit is 
larger and ripens better, and will last on the bushes 
by growing in perfection until in the fall. 

Many people suppose that the roots make out from 
the lower buds. It is not so—they start from between 
the bark and wood at the place where it was cut from 
the parent root. 

The White and Red Dutch Currants have been 
cultivated for a great length of time, and have not, 
until within a few years, been displaced by any new 
varieties. The currant requires to be severely pruned 
when the object is large and handsome bunches and 
berries. It is useless to expect fine fruit unless this 
is attended to. At the spring pruning, every new 
shoot should be headed back to four or five eyes, and 
the old wood wholly cut out, or as much of it as pos 
sible, as it is only on the young and vigorous wood that 
the best fruit is produced. By attending to thesa 
suggestions, the cultivator may have the finest fruit, 


Duchess county, 1864. c. N. 5. 
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JACK SCREWS. 


Tnese are often useful, in many ways, to every far. 
mer. Barns, and other buildings, often settle slightly 
out of position, not only causing injury to the build- 
ings themselves, but also interfering with a free open- 
ing and shutting of the doors, &c. A few minutes’ 
use of one of these screws is generally sufficient to set 
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Fig. 1. 
all right. They may be used for lifting any heavy 
body, and as a wagon jack, for large or loaded wagons. 
The figure (1) exhibits Reed’s patent, consisting of two 
screws, one above the other, moving in opposite direc- 
tions, thus effecting double work at each revolution of 
the lever.—Annual Register. 
eo 
Cabbage plants may be raised easily from sprouts 
thrown out by the old stumps. They merely require 


to be cut from the stump with a portion of its bark 
pertaining to them, and to be planted in rows like 
rooted seedlings and to have the usual watering. It 
is the mode of raising cabbages universally adopted 
by the Chinese. 
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There is certainly no rarer, more amiable and can- 
did quality, than habitual justice to the motives of 
people not in our set, and not subject to our influences. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF FAT STOCK. 


Our Agricultural Exhibitions, excellent as they 
are, and with all the various departments they in- 
clude, fail necessarily, from the time of year at which 
they are held, to cover the whole ground. Those who 
are conversant with the results of English experience, 
know how important a place is taken in Great Britain 
by the December Shows of Fat Stock. They attract 
nearly or quite as much attention as the summer ex- 
hibitions. The turn-out both of stock and spectators 
at the Agricultural Hall of the Smithfield Club, at 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham, and Liverpool, is very 
large. Cannot something of the kind be inaugurated 
here? 

Twelve or fifteen years ago, our State Agricultural 
Society made the attempt, and exhibitions were annu- 
ally held for some time. But they failed to attract 
the competition of the parties for whose benefit they 
were mainly intended, the farmers and feeders of our 
own State; indeed, then, there was far less done in 
the systematic preparation of fat stock for the butcher 
than there is now; the prizes, which were not large, 
unless we are mistaken, went, in most cases, to any 
moderately well fed animals or carcases that might 
happen to be here at the time, and, at best, the shows 
were small and thinly frequented. 

It does appear to us that a more favorable time has 
now arrived for the successful trial of this experiment. 
As to location, there are few points which seem to com- 
bine so many advantages for the purpose as Albany. 
It is on the way directly, for all the western and 
northern parts of the State, either to the market of 
Boston or New-York. It has become a recognized 
center of buyers from both places, and is superior to 
a location in New York itself, from this very fact. 
And for feeders in all the river counties, it is but 
little out of the way—the means of access being so 
good, and the attendance of buyers certain. As to 
time, the week of the Annual Meeting of our State 
Agricultural Society, or that immediately succeeding 
it, is just in season for the displays of prime meat 
by which Washington’s birthday is always honored 
among the butchers of our leading cities. 

There may not, possibly, be now a sufficient interval 
for the publication of a prize list for the coming Feb- 
ruary. But the “agitation” of the question will do no 
harm, even if it is too late to get under way before the 
winter of 1866. And we are by no means sure that a be- 
ginning may not be made this winter. The Executive 
Committee of the Society will be inclined to give the 
subject fair consideration at least, and it would be of 
interest to us as well probably as to the Board, to hear 
from different parts of the State, with what favor the 
proposition is received among those who can take 
part in such an exhibition. Weshould be glad to see 
liberal prizes offered, and, if the funds of the Society 
are thought insufficient at the present time to bear 
depletion, we are confident that a subscription could 
be made up for the purpose, among those who appre- 
ciate the importance of extending greater encourage- 
ment to this branch of farming operations. 


The programme would naturally include cattle, 
sheep and swine—the different breeds of each, classi- 
fied together or separately as might seem most likely 
to attract competition and give satisfaction. Poultry, 





alive or dressed, would also have a place. And the 
usual show of seed-grains, dairy products, &c., held at 
the time of the Winter Meeting, would probably be 
increased, from the increased number of farmers who 
would be called to the city, and who could, with very 
little additional trouble, bring with them something 
to compete in one or more of the classes open. Those 
who have undertaken feeding as a regular part of 
Winter Farming, would be brought out, and their 
success would be illustrated and enforced upon the 
notice of others. Statements of the mode of feeding 
adopted might be advantageously called for from com- 
petitors, where practicable, and we should hope that 
there might be a large number of farmers from all 
parts of the State attracted to witness the Exhibition, 
while all the leading butchers would not fail to be 
present, and—as the whole would undoubtedly close 
with a sale of all that might be offered for the pur- 
pose—the occasion would assume the importance of a 
great Market-day, and premium animals would be 
sure to win, beside the prizes taken, the extra bids of 
the most appreciative purchasers the country affords, 

Our contemporaries, we are confident, will be doing 
their readers a service by bringing this matter before 
them, and if lack of time or other unexpected obsta- 
cles intervene to prevent the completion of the project 
the present winter, we shall certainly hope that the 
next may be signalized by the permanent establish- 
ment of such a series of Shows. Indeed, if the in- 
terest is manifested which one would suppose might 
be expected, in view of the progress our Agriculture 
is constantly making, a Club might be formed for the 
express purpose of holding these exhibitions, working 
in harmony with, and as a cognate branch of the 
State Agricultural Society, but keeping its funds sepa- 
rately, in order that the new affair should be made 
self-supporting, and that it should have the undivided 
| benefit of any subscriptions tendered for its use. Its 
encouragement would be for the benefit of all buyers 
and dealers in stock, and they, as well as the farmers 
and feeders, ought to unite in the effort. Could we 
not depend upon the co-operation of both classes, and 
would there not be a decided advantage in bringing 
them together and in extending the acquaintance of 
each with the other? 








ABOUT SQUASHES. 


We have this season tested the Turban, Yokoha- 
mo, and Hubbard squashes. The Turban we all pro- 
nounce a poor thing, yet we will give it a trial next 
year. The Yokohamo is much better, and is a fine 
| grained, fair quality squash, yet its form is objection- 
able. It isa good bearer. Neither of these are any- 
thing like equal in quality to the Hubbard, the suga- 
|ry sweetness of which has in no wise diminished dur- 
|ing the four or five years we have had it in cultiva- 
| tion. This squash should be baked or roasted—boil 
ing seems to destroy its peculiar sweetness. 

Nursery Hill, Otoe Co., Nebraska, H. T. VOSE., 

eee 

Grapes in Minnesota.—A correspondent at St. 
Paul, writes us as follows: ‘‘I see by an article in the 
Co, GENT. that they speak of Aug. 24, as very early for 
grapes to ripen in latitude 44°. We are near 45°, and I 
sold grapes in St. Paul, Aug. 16, and my Concords were 
fully ripe Sept. 10—Northern Muscadine, Aug. 31, and 
Burton’s Early, Aug. 16. T. M. 8.’ 
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Crops of the United States for 1864.—We are 
indebted to the Department of Agriculture for a sum- 
mary of its crop estimates for the current year, in ad- 
vance of the Bi-Monthly Report for November 1. The 
aggregate crops of the years 1862, 1863 and 1864, estima- 
ted in bushels, &c., from the returns of the correspon- 
dents of the Department are stated as follows: 


1862. 


Wheat, bushels,....... 181,188,089 


1863. 
179, 404.036 


1864. 
160,695,823 





Rye, do. 21,239,451 20,782,782 19, 872.975 
Barley, de. 12,488,622 11,467,155 10,716,328 
Oats, = do. 171,463,405 173,800,575 176.600,064 
Indian Corn, bu 586,226,505 451,967,959 530,581,403 
Buckwheat, bushels,.. 18,708,145 15,806,455 18,700,540 
Potatoes, bushels, .... 113,234,644 100,158,670 96, 256,88 
aE eae 20.257, 968 19,736,847 18,116,751 
Tobacco, pounds,..... 136,751,746 267,267,920 197,468,229 


From other tables we have the following: There isa 
general decrease reported, averaging perhaps, from one- 
quarter to one-third, in the quantity of old wheat on 
hand, as compared with September, 1863. The new crop 
is generally reported considerably superior in quality to 
that of last year. Cattle and hogs, fattening, both show 
an estimated decrease of from one or two-tenths to one- 


third, as compared with 1863. Flax, both for seed and | 
lint, shows a general increase, New-York excepted, and | 


the Sorghum crop is larger than that of 1863. Some- 
thing more is doing in cotton culture in Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, lowé and West Virginia. 


itn 
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The Cultivator.—A Michigan subscriber, on re- 
eeipt of the November number, containing our Terms 
for 1865, immediately wrote for a copy of the ANNUAL 
REGISTER to use in canvassing, and adds: 

“T wish to get up a club for THe CUuLTIVATOR; I 
would not part with it for twice its cost, and should not 
do justice to the Editors if I did not make an effort to 
farther the interests of this most valuable Journal.” 

The number of similar responses already received is 
very gratifying, and we trust that our readers generally 
will kindly exert themselves to make our publications 
known to as large a number as possible of their neigh- 
bors and friends. 








Iowa Agricultural Report.—The Ninth Report 
of the State Agricultural Society to the Governor of 
Iowa, for the year 1863, is sent us by the Secretary, Dr. 
J. M. Suarrer, of Fairfield. It isa volume of about 
500 pages, and as a Whole does much credit both to him 
and to the State. The report of the Board, designed to 
present ‘“‘a general view of the condition of agriculture”’ 
for the year, has to deal with some disagreeable and al- 
most anomalous circumstances. For, in 1863, the sor- 
ghum crop, for two or three years previously 80 success- 
ful, was almost a failure. Nearly one-third the crop of 
Indian Corn was cut off by summer drouths and early 
frosts. In consequence of this loss, the feeding of hogs 
and cattle Was greatly diminished. After a brief review 
of these facts, the progress of Tobacco culture in the 
State is referred to, showing that this will probably ere 
long become one of her staple productions. The wheat 
crop had ‘increased fifty per cent.’ during the three 
years 1861-63. It is to be hoped that the improved 
breeds of cattle will advance more rapidly in popular 
favor. Railroad returns indicate an increase in the flocks 
of sheep, by this mode of transportation, of about 64,- 
000 head, while it is estimated that perhaps a quarter of 
a million were driven into the State during the year. 
This report, and the numerous articles by which it is 





followed, several of them highly practical in their charac- 
ter, convey a very good idea of the agricultural condi- 
tion and resourcés of one of the most active and grow- 
ing of allthe Western States. The contributors include 
a number of het most successful farmers and oldest 
breeders; in drawing out the experience of such men, 
the Society fulfils a most important and useful function, 
and the Secretary, whose first year in office, we believe, 
is that covered by the present volume, has evidently 


/made an excellent beginning in the performance of the 








duties of his office. 





Subscriptions for 1865—Fodder Corn.—An 


| lowa subscriber, in remitting payment for the CoUNTRY 


GENTLEMAN and ANNUAL REGISTER for 1865, under date 
of the 7th inst., writes: 

‘The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN has become a necessity 
to me now. I consider it the best Agricultural Journal 
in America, and will try between this and the first of the 
year to get some new subscribers. Here farming is con- 
ducted to a great extent on the slipshod principle, and 
most farmers do not appreciate any other method than 
the old beaten track. But if I can get your paper into 
circulation more widely, I think it will change matters 
for the better. We have a soil and climate that cannot 
be beaten anywhere, and (if farming was reduced to a 
system) they could be made to produce crops that would 
‘astonish the natives.’ This scason has been one of the 
driest We have had for many years—consequently the 
hay crop has been light, but corn in this section has 
been an extra heavy crop. Thanks toa suggestion in 
the CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, I planted some corn for fod- 
der; the chintz bug injured it considerably, but still it 
has amply repaid me for my trouble. I pronounce it 
the best fodder for calves I know of.”’ 

We shall be much obliged if our correspondent will 
furnish the proposed articles on Orchard Screens for the 
West, as well as for his promised efforts to increase our 
circulation. 





A New Start.—Mr. C. M. Saxton, long and favor- 
bly known as a publisher in New-York, particularly of 
agricultural books, having relinquished business in that 
city, is about to remove to St. Louis, where he will 
conduct an agency establishment for the sale of Mason 
& Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs and Bradbury’s Pianos. 

We commend Mr. 8., as an old friend, very sincerely 
to the kind attentions of our many readers in the place 
of his new residence, and wish him all the success he 
can desire in the enterprise he has undertaken. 

Brazilian Pop Corn.—Dr. A. Berry, formerly of 
Mississippi, sent us an ear of this variety of corn just 
before the breaking out of the war. We placed it ina 
friend’s hands for trial, but as we never learned the re- 
sult, presume it did not succeed. Dr. B. now sends us 
an ear from Cincinnati, and writes that this will be 
more likely to mature if planted early in a warm ex- 
posure, and pushed by good cultivation. We shall en- 
deavor to see that it has the opportunity. He says that 
if one plant is left in a place, 18 inches apart in drills, 
and the suckers left to grow (as they bear ears,) under 
favorable circumstances, each plant will produce from 
four to ten or more ears, and that its fine flavor and ex- 
pansiveness render it unsurpassed for popping. If there 
is any of this corn for sale, and the Dr. will place it in 
the hands of a seedsman who will insert a brief adver- 
tisement to that effect, we have no doubt there would 
be a large demand forit. It is the prettiest little ear in 
the world, about four inches long, with regular kernels 
of uniform size, and purple in color. 





_— 





Prizes Difficult of Award.—The Secretary of the 
American Institute, New-York, desires us to call atten- 
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tion to the recent offer by Mr. Horace GREELEY of two 
prizes, of $100 each, respectively for the best bushel of 
apples and pears, of that variety which the Judges shall 
consider entitled to this honor, for its superiority over 
all other varieties—1., in adaptedness to the soil and cli- 
mate of the Northern and Middle States—2., in uniform 
good character, in all soils and seasons, and as a regular 
bearer, and 3., of ‘‘such flavor as to be generally ac- 
ceptable, and of such size, beauty and excellence as to be 
universally popular.’’ The task of the Judges will bea 
difficult one, indeed, to name any single sort, which puts 
all others into the shade, in all these respects; they are 
Messrs. Isaac M. Ward, W. S. Carpenter, P. T. Quinn, 
Chas. Downing, and W. L. Ferris. <A series of exhibi- 
tions will be held at the rooms of the American Insti- 
tute, in the Cooper Union Building, on the first Tues- 
days of November, December, January, and February 
next, at 2 p. m., and all fruit-growers desirous of com- 
peting are invited to exhibit their fruit at one of the 
above-named exhibitions. 

A similar prize having been offered on Grapes, it was 
some time ago awarded to C. W. Grant, on the Iona 
seedling—a decision which has attracted much com- 
ment, owing to the limited scale on which, as yet, this 
promising variety has been tested, and the consequent- 
ly very slight evidence on which the Judges had ven- 
tured at a single bound to elevate it above all the new 
sorts now claiming trial. The Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Institute now informs us that Dr. G. has ‘* consent- 
ed that the exhibition shall remain open for other grape- 
growers to exhibit specimens of other varieties of grape 
in competition with the Iona,’’ and that “ grape-grow- 
ers are invited to present their fruit for the inspection 
of the Judges at one of these exhibitions.” 





Plans of Houses in the Annual Register.—We 
have frequently referred inquirers for Plans of Farm and 
Country Houses, Cottages, &c., to the volumes of the 
ANNUAL REGISTER, as the best source of information. 
Letters in acknowledgment of the assistance derived 
from this source, are nounusual thing. One just receiy- 
ed, from a Michigan subscriber, says: 

‘*Last year I built my house on the basis of a plan in 
a back number of the ANNUAL REGISTER, and it is 
doubtless needless to say it suits us very much. There 
are many of my friends here whom I should like to see 
possessing the RecGister, for I cannot refrain from 
speaking a good word for both it and the CounTRY GEN- 
TLEMAN When convenient.”’ 


Ayrshire Cattle for Michigan.—Mr. Sanrorp 
HowakD, Secretary of the Michigan Board of Agricul- 
ture, has lately purchased of H. H. Peters, Esq., of 
Southboro, Mass., several Ayrshire cattle to go to Michi- 
gah. A bull and heifer are for the State Agricultural 
College Farm, Lansing ; a heifer for Prof. Miles of the 
College; and a bull calf and heifer calf are for E. 8. 
Moore, Esq., of Three Rivers. We understand the de- 
mand for Ayrshires has been good the present season— 
Mr. Peters having sold, since the first of January, thirty- 
six head, consisting of two-year olds, yearlings and 
calves. 








Stock for the Iowa College Farm.—Hon. J. B. 
GRINNELL Was at the New-York State Fair, and bought 
25 ewes of Sanderson of Attica, N. Y.—1 yearling buck, 
‘* Beauty,’? bought by Colgrove of A. 8. Bacon of Ver- 
mont, raised by Hammond. These are very fine Spanish 
Merinos. There are two strains of blood in the ewes; 
some are the oily, dark fleece, and others lighter, close 
wool. The buck is rightly named; he isa ‘ beauty.”’ 
We also bought 30 good three-fourth bloods from a drove 
at the farm. 

Let me ask of good practical sheep men, if half-bloods 
are not more profitable for general farming than the 








finest, for ordinary market purposes, wool, mutton and 
increase of the flock ? 

Hon. J. B. GRINNELL bought in New-York, for himself 
and brother, ‘* Woolly,” the finest buck I ever saw. We 
paid him $5 each for the use of him with some of our 
best ewes. He is from Hammond’s stock, and was sired 
by “Golden Drop.”” Look to your laurels down east! 
Our Wool will be in your markets! 

Mr. MELENDY, one of our College Farm Committee, 
is this week going to Kentucky, to get some of the best 
cattle we can afford to buy. SvuEL Foster. 

The Country Gentleman.—For the following lib- 
eral and appreciative notice, we are indebted to the 
Maine Farmer of the 3d inst. ; 


‘*We desire to bring this sterling agricultural journal 
to the attention of all our readers, as standing at the 
head of the agricultural press of the country, and worthy 
of their generous support. It is published weekly in 
large quarto form, suitable for binding, each number 
containing sixteen pages, filled with able and practical 
articles upon general husbandry, and every branch of 
farm, garden, and household aflairs. We know of no 
journal having so large a number of able, practical cor- 
respondents; and aside from our own, are acquainted 
with none we can more cheerfully recommend. It forms 
two volumes of over 400 pages each per year, and is fur- 
nished at the very low price of $3.00 per annum.”’ 








A Sheep Barn.—Mr. H. Cable, on the high prairie 
in the northwest part of Scott Co., Iowa, this year built 
a sheep barn 44 by 120 feet, with a straw thatched roof. 
It took about 16 acres of winter rye straw; and it took 
three men and a boy 10 days to put it on. How long 
will straw thatch last? If it will last but 10 years, half 
as long as shingles, it will be good economy for our 
prairie farmers to use it. 

Mr. Cable kept 2,000 sheep. He had an oak post 52 
feet high, planted firm in the ground, and firmly bra- 
ced up, With winding stairs up it like the ‘ Biddle 
Stairway” at Niagara. From the platform on the top 
we could see his flocks in any quarter section of his 
many, and farms and villages in the counties of Scott, 
Clinton, Cedar and Muscatine. SuEL Foster. 

Muscatine, Iowa. 





New Books, etc., Received.— The Bee-Keeper’s 
Text Book ”’ is sent us by the authors, Messrs. N. H. & 
H. A. Kine, Nevada, Ohio, who, although they have a 
hive to recommend, give much useful and trustworthy 
information in small compass, as to the management of 
the Honey Bee. Price by mail, post paid, 75 cents. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, have published an 
attractive little book for the young, entitled ‘* The Tail- 
or Boy,’’ supposed to be a story ‘‘ founded on facts”’ in 
the life of ‘‘Andy Johnson” of Tennessee. However 
this may be, it will be a welcome gift to the little peo- 
ple, and may very likely steal away an odd hour from the 
attention of the older. 

Messrs. L. Scott & Co., 38 Walker-st., New-York, con- 
tinue their re-publication of the leading British Reviews 
and Blackwood’s Magazine, which are ever welcome 
visitors at our table. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, Boston, announce a new 
‘Monthly Magazine for Boys and Girls”’ to be entitled 
‘“‘Our Young Folks.’’ In such hands, this undertaking 
is sure to be a success, and we need say no more than 
that the editor is to be Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, associated 
with Gail Hamilton and Lucy Larcom, while articles are 
promised from Mayne Reid, Mr. and Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. 
Stowe and others, and poems from such authors as 
Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes. The author of ‘* Ten 
Acres Enough”’ will write on Farming for Boys, and 
now tbat the secret is out we shall be betraying no con- 
fidence, and at the same time answering a number of 
inquiries, in stating that hisname is EpmMuND Morris 
of Burlington, N. J. 
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Beautiful Honey.—We are indebted to M. Lone, 
Esq., of Livingston county, for a large-sized box of 
Honey—the finest sample altogether that we ever re- 
member to have seen. Its excellence would not only 
deserve a “first premium,’ but the admirable style in 
which the box is fitted for transportation, and the per- 
fect neatness and attractiveness of the whole are wor- 
thy of especial note. Either Mr. Lona, or his bees, or 
both, must understand their business very thoroughly. 





We should also have acknowledged in our last, a pre- 
sent of Honey received the preceding week, which was | 
found exceedingly palatable, as well as ornamental to | 
the tea table. 


4 
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Sorghum Sugar.—A friend writes us from Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Nov. 24th: ‘‘ A man here—I name it as no- 
torious in ourtown—makes splendid sugar out of Sorgh- 
um molasses—he says 50 to 80 per cent. He laughs to 
scorn the common notion about grape sugar instead of 
cane sugar being in sorghum; he says the cost of in- 
gredients used is not over one cent per gallon, I think, 
and recommends the Otaheite as the most profitable 
variety for sugar. I do not vouch for anything more 
than that thisis his story, and that he is well-known here 
and deemed entirely worthy and reliable. He has but 
lately perfected his discovery, and is now taking mea- 
sures to establish a manufactory, or is desirous of doing 
so—having himself but small means. In separating the 
sugar the residuary molasses is also refined. 

“] forbear comment—hoping it is all so, and baving 
myself seen and tasted slightly several times, fresh from 
the works. 

‘“P. S& Since writing the above, I have seen that 
Sorghum sugar man here, and he now has a qualification 
which I never heard of before—that he can make sugar 
readily and cheaply out of molasses properly boiled—pre- 
ferring that made from Otaheite cane. He says that 
much if not most of ordinary Sorghum molasses is so 
imperfectly made as to ruin its sugar-producing quali- 
ties, and that it would be exactly the same with South- 
ern cane similarly treated.” 








Beet Sugar.—At the late Illinois State Fair, a barrel 
of Beet Sugar was exhibited from the large establish- 
ment which has hitherto been noticed in this paper. It 
is spoken of as having a disagreeable vegetable taste pe- 
culiar to the beet. This can be remedied, undoubtedly, 
by proper refining. The Rockford Register rejoices 
over the fact as proving that sugar can be made from 
beets grown in Illinois. But amuch more important 
question is, Whether it can be profitably made, even at 
the present high prices of sugar? This has not been 
settled, and we have reason to fear that the high expec- 
tations Which have been excited, will not be realized. 





The Onondaga Pear.—'The Plattsburgh Republi- 
can notices a tree of this variety in the garden of D. 8. 
McMasters, Esq., of that place, now ten years old, 
which ‘produced, this season, one hundred and fifty 
full grown pears—making one and a half bushels. The 
fruit is of enormous size and superior quality and flavor. 
At the very end of one limb grew four full grown pears, 
Weighing 2 lbs. and 14 full ozs.; also another twig with 
two pears thereon weighing 1 lb. and 12 0z. This kind 
of pear was condemned and pronounced unworthy of cul- 
tivation by the National Horticultural Society about five 
years ago, as being too tender for this climate and nota 
good bearer. Mr. McMAsters informs us that he pro- 
cured three trees of this kind ten years ago. One of 
them grew well for the first year and died the second. 


of the three is still living—has grown rapidly and been 
well fruited tor the last five years and seems to be per- 
fectly healthy.”’ 

Sales of Stock.—Gro. H. Brown, Millbrook, Wash- 
ington Hollow, has sold the last calf dropped by ‘ Dar- 
lington, 6th,”’ a bull two months old, for $350, to Mino 
J. Smitu, Smith’s Ferry, Ct. 

The Short-Horns of Dr. Pariures’ importation and 
breeding, recently advertised to be sold at auction in 
Chicago, did not find purchasers at that time, as we learn 
from the Prairie Farmer, and with the exception of a 
few disposed of at private sale, are to be brought back 
to Ogdensburgh. 

A local paper contains a full account of the recent sale 
of F. W. Stone, Moreton Lodge, Guelph, C. W.: 

‘*The prices paid for cattle were, on the whole, very 
low, though we think they were a slight improvement 
on those paid two years ago. For some lots bidding 
was brisk enough; but a few went off slowly, and it re- 
quired all the persuasive powers of the auctioneer to 
bring bidders up to the mark. The sheep went off much 
better than the cattle. Very fair prices were paid for 
some of the Cotswolds, and the competition for favor- 
ite and first class animals was spirited. South Downs 
were not in demand, and only afew were put up. There 
were eight Leicesters in the catalogue, and only one was 
sold. With this exception, and a few of the South 
Downs, every other animal was sold. The Berkshire 





| pigs—what was sold of them—fetched about $10 each. 


[hey were tour months old.” 


site 


Purchases in Canada.—Our recent notes of pur- 
chases from F. W. Stone, Esq., not having been alto- 
gether correct, he obligingly forwards us a list of his 
sales last month, to come to the United States: 

To Burpett Loomis, Windsor Locks, Conn., one shearling 
Cotswold ram, six shearling ewes, two ewe lambs—also two 
ewe lambs for another person. 

To W. E. Haxtun, Beekman, Dutchess Co., one shearling 
Cotswold ram, and eight ewes of the same age. 

To W. P. Rogpsins, Wethersfield, Ct., two shearling Cotswold 
ewes, which took the first prize at the Provincial Exhibition at 
Hamilton this year. ; 

To R. S. CuaRLes, Genesee River, N. Y., one shearling Cots- 
wold ram. 

To Tos. Aston, Elyria, O., the Hereford bull calf ‘‘ Captain,” 
one shearling Cotswold ram, and two ram lambs. 

To Guo. CrarK, East Springfield, Otsego Co., the prize Here- 
ford bull calf ** Prince.” 

To SamuEt Toms, Elyria, O., two 2-shear South-Down rams 
and one very superior shearling. 

To A. N. Merrick, Springfield, Mass., one Berkshire boar 
pig. 

Mr. Stone took forty-cight prizes on stock shown by 
him at the recent Provincial Exhibition, amounting to 
$499, besides Diplomas. 





"* 
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Merino Sheep.—Accidentally omitted in our list of 
Prize Awards at the late State Fair, were the following 


on Merino Sheep: 

1st premium pen 5 ewes, 2 years and over, having suckled and 
raised lambs this year, H. M. Boardman, Rushville, Onta- 
Ns coe nce cacisees soot eGe (oyses sudeaeeee 1 

3d premium, pen 5 ewes, undcr 2 years, that have not raised 
lambs, H. M. Boardman, Rushville,............ Prac. Shep. 

2d premium ram and fleece, Harlow & Bro., Darien,....... $10 








Singular Death of a Horse.—The Poughkeepsie 
Journal states that a week or two ago, a horse belong- 
ing to J. 8. Cromwell of Fishkill village, dropped dead 
in the road while travelling. Upon opening the stom- 
ach of the animal, to ascertain if possible the cause 
of his death, a lizard about four inches in length 
crept forth. This reptile was no doubt swallowed by 
the horse when it was very small, and had remained 
alive, growing larger and larger, eventually causing 
death 


y— 
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South-Downs.—EpwIn TuHorne, Esq., of Dutchess 








Another of them grew well for five years, produced a 
full crop and the north half of the top died the next 
year, the surviving half bore full the next season, but 
vut on no pew Wood and died the nextspring. The last 





'Co., has sold to Mr. H. G. WuitTe of So. Framingham, 
| Mass., twenty selected yearling ‘‘South-Down”’ ewes, 
i bred from Webb stock, through importations by F. 
'Rotceh, Saml. Thorne, and others, 
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Foreign Lotices. 

Plain Speaking and Good Advice.—If there is 
any one complaint which may be made with justice, 
both of Agricultural speakers and writers, as a gene- 
ral thing, it is that they are too anxious to stand well 
with their audiences, to indulge in much wholesome 
criticism, even When most called for. <A refreshing in- 
stance of plain speaking sometimes turns up, however, 
at the English shows; we note, for example, at that of 
the Herefordshire Agricultural Society in October, that 
Mr. Henry Corset of the London Farmers’ Club, (who 
is also connected editorially, we believe, with the Mark 
Lane Express,) did not hesitate to urge some good ad- 
vice rather bluntly. He was one of the judges on Horses, 
and this was what he said at the Dinner: 


‘He had been in the habit of attending the Hereford 
Show for some years; he came here in the first instance 
with a great respect for the Hereford cattle, and with a 





certain kind of respect for the Hereford horses, but he | 


was sorry to say that during the last few years that re- 


spect had been gradually evaporating. However he was | 


happy to tell them that he had seen in the yard that day 
the best hunting looking horse that be had ever seen at 
Hereford. At the same time it was his duty to point 
out a very great deficiency; there was not a single 
thorough-bred stallion. He was speaking very strong- 
ly, but he believed it was the duty of the Masters of the 
Herefordshire Hunt, or other county gentlemen, to pro- 
vide a good, thorough-bred efficient horse within the 


calls attention to the importance of extending greater 

encouragement to Milking Cattle, instead of making the 

Meat-producing qualities supreme. He says: 

| “It may be no easy matter for the Society to offer 
| prizes which shall encourage the milking properties of 
| cattle, but I think that both breeders and judges have 
/too much lost sight of this quality in their desire to pro- 
| duce the utmost symmetry of form with early maturity. 
|* * * Wemay, indeed, go further, and ask how many 
| of our high-bred cows can rear their own calves. Beau- 
' tiful as were the classes of female Short-Horns at New- 
castle, there was not one amongst them that we could 
| expect to fill a pail with milk. And yet if we turn to 
| the early history of their race, we find Mr. Bates des- 
cribing one of his early cows as yielding for some months, 
| On grass alone, butter and milk to the value of £2 2s. 
| per week; and of others he speaks as having the same 
|property to a less extent. * * I cannot, therefore, 
| but think, that if our great breeders had applied their 
| energy and skill to improve the families in which these 
' good qualities were united, we might have had Short- 
| Horns, not perhaps so perfect in symmetry, but of a 
more useful character, capable of producing plenty of 
‘milk and butter, and likewise of breeding calves—which 
would, in due time, fill the feeder’s stall to his satisfae- 
tion.” 
| Singular Mode of Butter Making.—A recent 
| writer gives the following curious account of the man- 
| ner in which Butter is made in Devonshire, England—a 
method which we are not surprised to find described as 
** peculiar to that county :” 

“The milk is placed in tins or brass pans holding 

| about eleven or twelve quarts each. Twelve hours in 





reach of the farmers of the county. It was impossible | summer, or twenty-four hours in winter, after milking, 
for them to get on without one; they had had “ Here- | these pans are placed on trivets over holes in a broad 
ford,’’ but he was gone; and it was no use having what jron plate heated by a clear fire of charcoal or wood 


they call country side mares unless they had a good 
horse to put with them.”’ 

This extract is copy-able here, for the reason that it 
impresses a point in which we are far too neglectful— 
the provision in every district of a good sire for farmers’ 


use, whether in horses or other stock. After some com- | 


pliments as to the turn-out of Hereford cattle, which 
was a good one, Mr. C. also referred emphatically to the 
advantages to be derived by breeders from having their 
stock registered, now that Mr. Duckuam is publishing 
a Herd Book for the Hereferds. And this is a matter in 
which our Short-Horn breeders are too often negligent. 
The last volume of the ‘‘ American Herd Book”’ ought 
to have heen a considerably larger one than it is. <As 
Mr. Corbet said, ‘if they want to get the full value of 
their cattle, they must register every one.” 

A Good Summary on the Manure Question.— 
Prof. CoLEMAN closed a recent address at Wigton, on 
the subject of manuring, with the following summary, 
which is worthy of study and remembrance: 1. It was 
shown that in all cases Where permanent fertility was 
the object, farm-yard manure must form the basis of our 
applications. 2. That the conversion of fresh into rot- 
ten manure, when properly managed, was not attended 
with the loss of any valuable constituents; but, on the 
contrary, the manure being rendered more concentrated 
and soluble, was for many purposes much more valuable. 
8. That the use of fresh or rotten manure was principal- 
ly a question of soil; strong soils requiring the former, 
while on light, porous soils small dressings of rotten 
dung immediately to the crop were desirable. 4. Arti- 
ficial manures were to be looked upon more or less as 
stimulants, highly valuable to supplement farmyard ma- 
nure, and, by calling out the energies of the plant, en- 
abling it to obtain an increased amount of food from the 
soil. 5. The importance of knowing the value of the 
different ingredients of manure and buying upon a guar- 
antee or analysis was insisted upon, and instances of 
fraud pointed out. 6. And lastly, The advantages of 
a more liberal management of grass land were recom- 
mended. 

Milking Qualities.—Mr. Dent, M. P., who is now 
Steward of Stock at the Shows of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society, in his Report on the Newcastle exhibition, 


ashes. The milk is gradually warmed to near the boil- 
ing point, but on no account allowed to boil or the 
, Whole is spoilt. When the bottom of the pan (as,local- 
| ly expressed) rises to the surface, forming a ring a short 
| 


distance from the rim of the pan, the milk is removed 
from the fire and allowed to cool. Each morning the 
cream thus formed the preceding day, which is call- 
ed clouted cream, is removed from the pan and turn- 
ed round in a wooden bowl by the band, or in hot 
weather, with a bottle filled with cold water renewed 
from time to time, by which simple process the butter 
|is quickly generally separated, after which it is treated 
as in other cases.” 

| Fattening Cattle and Sheep.—Mr. Saunders read 
| @ paper bearing upon this subject before the Dorchester 
' Farmer’s Club, in which he expressed the opinion, from 
| his own practice and experiments, that taking ‘“ beasts” 
| (or bullocks, as we call them,) four or five years old, 
and sheep of two years old, and feeding them under 
equal conditions of food, warmth and shelter, six sheep 
‘are about an equivalent for one bullock, both in the 
consumption of food and the profit yielded. As to feed- 
ing, he said: 

‘*Beasts thrive better when fed on mixed kinds of 
food; instead of giving the full value of cake, give then, 
say one-half in cake, the other half in meal, with due 
consideration to the relative market value of the two. 
Then, again, with roots—Swedes in the early part of the 
winter are as good, and parhaps better (weight for 
weight,) than Mangolds, but in the spring I prefer Man- 
golds instead of Swedes for bullocks. Sheep also pay 
better with a mixture of cake and corn together than 
with cake alone.” 

But the general preference of the speaker, as well as 
of those who followed him in the discussion, was evi- 
dently in favor of feeding sheep rather than bullocks— 
having reference specially to the light land farms of the 
| district. 

Tan-bark for Potatoes.—A gardener at Troyes, 
‘*having observed that everybody living in the quarter 
of the town occupied by tanners escaped the cholera, 
determined to try the virtue of tan when planting po- 
tatoes. For this purpose he placed a shovelful of tan 
in the trench under the seed in a part of the field, and 
planted the remainder in the ordinary way. On digging 
out the potatoes he found that those which were plant- 
ed near the tan were perfectly sound, while the others 
were diseased. He found, further, that potatoes were 
preserved in the winter by spreading tan on the floor 
of the storehouse.’’« 
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Huquivies and Answers. 

Heading Cabbages during Winter. —If mem- 
ory serves me rightly, there was in one of the back volumes of 
your paper, a mode of preserving and perfecting loosely head- 
ed winter cabbage, accompanied by an illustration of the plan. 
As the drouth of the past scason hae occasioned thousands of 
euch cabbage, you will doubtless confer a favor upon many by 
republishing the above mentioned article. Please also state 
from your experience whether the covering must entirely ex- 
clude frost and rain. What kind of litter serves, and what 
depth has proved a sufficient protection?’ Cas. D. Samira. 
Goshen, N. Y., Oct. 2%. [In pursuance of this request, we re- 
publish the following from our volume of 1862:—It often hap- 
pens that many cabbages havg not formed heads in autumn on 
the approach of winter, and these are usually rejected and 
thrown aside. The mode we have adopted to produce heads 
from these has been long known to some of our readers, but 
we discover that it is rarely practiced. A brief description 
may therefore be useful; Take up all these plants and set them 
as closely as they will 
stand in a double row, 
in their natural posi- 
tion, in a wide and 
shallow trench. Form 
an earth roof over 
cen them in the following 

Sa manner: Set ina piece 









SS of upright plauk at 


—F 


each end to support 
the ridge pole (shown 
by the dotted lines in 
the figure.) Place a 
rail or stiff pole on these for the ridge pole, and on this the 
ends of the short pieces of board in the form of a roof. Cover 
these boards with about 6 inches of earth, or enough to keep the 
soil from freezing in which the cabbages stand. This is the 
whole operation. Nearly alli of these will be handsomely head- 
ed by spring, and being excluded from light, they will be more 
delicate both in appearance and flavor, than common cabbage 
heads. Two hours Jabor last autumn, gave us a fine supply of 
cabbages for a moderate family nearly through the whole spring. 
Failure has sometimes resulted by not covering the roof with 
suflicient earth to keep out scvere cold. About six inches does 
well for the Northern States. A sheltered place is best. We 
have allowed a very small ventilation at the ends, but have net 
experimented with a view to discover how much is best.] 

Water Ram and Wind Mills.—I am using a hy- 
draulic ram to drive water from a spring, through 1,000 feet of 
3, inch pipe, to the top of my house, say 40 feethigh. Theram 
is too wasteful of the water. I think a wind-mill capable otf 
driving a force pump will do better. Can you give me any in- 
formation? Who makes the most approved wind-mills? Any 
information will much oblige AN OLD SusscriBER. South 
Orange, N. J. [A smal] wind-mill with a sufficient reservoir to 
compensate for still weather, would doubtless answer a good 
purpose. There are several patent wind-mills offered in mar- 
ket, but the only one with which we are acquainted, and which 
we have known to work well after several years of trial, is Hal- 
liday’s. The prices range from about $100 and upwards. A 
wind-mill was exhibited at the late State Fair at Rochester, 
which appeared to be a good one, but we cannot tell how long 
a test of trial it has endured.] 

American Shepherd.— Where canI get a good new 
copy of ** The American Shepherd,” by Morrell, and what is 
the price? J.W. St. Clairsville, O. [This work is probably 
out of print, as we have not been able to procure it for some 
years. ] 

Wind Mills.—A recent inquirer on this subject is 
referred to Mitts Brotuenrs, manufacturers, Marcellus, Onon- 
daga Co., N. Y., who should let the public know, by advertis- 
ing, the claims of their machines and the succcss obtained. 

Potato Digger.—You mention in your late report 
of the New-England Ag. Socictiy’s Fair at Springfield, Hick- 
ock’s new Potato Digger. Of whom can I learn anything about 
it? A.W.H. Philadelphia. [The inventor's address is S. S. 
Hickock, Buffalo, N. Y. We believe it is now made by E. D. 
Moore, at Brant Centre, Erie Co., but presume that Mr. H. will 











make arrangements with other manufacturers the coming sea- 
son, aud duly advertise such arrangements when completed. it | 


is an implement which promises wal.]® 








Cheap Ice-House.—If you can tell me how to 
build a cheap Ice-House, or refer me to any work where I can 
find plans for such erections, you will much oblige A Sus- 
SCRIBER. [A cheap Ice-House may be quickly constructed, in 
the form of board shanties, with a good but not tight floor. 
RS at ae Place a few inches of saw- 
: dust on the floor, pile up 
the ice compactly in square 
blocks, leaving a space of 8 
to 12 inches all around, next 
to the boards, to be filled 
with sawdust, trodden in, as 
the structure of ice is built 
upwards. Cover the whole 
with 8 or 10 inches of saw- 
a “ype =. dust, and let plenty of fresh 
Rough or Shanty Ice-House, left Hf blow through the shanty 
open under the eaves for venti- Over the top. Ice will keep 
lation. in this way as well as in the 
most costly and elaborate building. Chaff or finely cut straw 
may be substituted for the sawdust ; but being less perfect non 
conductors, should be in thicker layers. Care should be taken 
that all the sawdust be pressed sclid, and no cavities left. An 
ice-house with one apartment, 8 by 10 feet, and 6 feet high, (in- 
cluding a foot of sawdust all around,) will keep ice enough for 
a moderate family. For a more costly plan see our ANNUAL 
REGISTER for 1864, p. 23.] 

Stump-Puller.—The following inquiry was received 
some weeks since but accidentally mislaid: Will you have the 
kindness to inform me whether there is in existence a really 
reliable stump puller, and if so, where one can be obtained? I 
have tried a machine invented in this region, but it has not the 
necessary power. W.S. Great Barrington, Mass. [At our 
last State Fair at Rochester, a medal was awarded to A. Craw- 
ford, Warren, Maine, for a stump-puller, said to lift fifteen tons 
with seventy-five Ibs. lever pressure. We cannot speak of it 
from personal knowledge. ] 

Cyanizing Wood.—I notice inquiries made about 
the modus operandi of cyanizing posts, and think I can give 
the most simple process. Recently while walking through a 
gentleman’s garden, he cailed my attention to the stakes which 
supported different vines and canes. The end in the ground as 
well as the part above, was as sound and bright as if lately 
made, but he informed me that they had been in constant use 
for twelve years, and his process was so simple and cheap that 
it deserves te be generally known. One pound of blue vitriol 
is taken, to twenty quarts of water. Dissolve the vitriol with 
boiling water, and then add the remainder. The end of the 
stick is then dropped into the solution and left to stand for four 
or five days; for shingles three days will answer, and for posts 
six inches square, six days. Care is to be taken that the satu- 
ration takes place in a metal vessel or box, for the reason 
that any barrel will be ehrunk by the operation so as to leak. 
Instead of expanding an old cask, as other liquids do, this 
shrinks them. Chloride of zinc I am told, will answer the same 
purpose; but the blue vitriol is or was formerly very cheap— 
three to six cents per pound. G. L. H. Jadiana. 

India Rubber Soles.—Dr. Lewis, in the Independ- 
ent recommends India Rubber soles for boots and shoes. Can 
you inform me where such soles can be obtained, or how pre- 
pared, and how they can be applied? If not will you persuade 
some manufacturer of the article to advertise his wares. P. 
{India rubber prepared for this purpose, can be procured at the 
India Ruber Store, 428 Broadway, in this city, and we presume 











| at India Rubber ware-houses in all our cities, together with the 


cement with which it can be attached to the soles of boots and 
shoes. This rubber cloth is sold at the rate of $2 per lb,. anda 
square yard of it will weigh about 10 lbs., and the cement at 75 
cents percan. It will preserve the leather from wear, as well 
as from dampness. } 

Planting Blackberries.—Can you or any of your 
correspondents inform me if blackberries or raspberries will 
succeed well if planted in the fall. T. V. P. Mt. Carmel, O. 
{Raspberries and blackberries, in common With all other plants, 
are rendered more tender by the mutilation which always ac- 
companies removal; and hence, if set out in the fall, should be 
protected by some covering of the ground, as, for example, a 
coating of leaves or manure, unless they are planted in a warm 
sheltered place. With this precaution they are likely to do 
quite as well, or better, by autumn transplanting, as the ground 


' settles about them, and they get an earller start in spring.] 
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Hedges.—I wish to know if the Osage Orange will 
do well in Michigan—where it can be procured, and the cost, 
and method of cultivation. Is there anything better for fencing 
than this? How is it with the Thorn apple? B.T.R. Bos- 
ton, Mass. [The Osage Orange does well as a hedge plant, ex- 
cept in the extreme north, or in regions where the peach crop 
is usually destroyed, or where the Isabella grape will not ripen. 
In nearly every instance, however, it fails, because a broad strip 
of clean cultivation is not given to the hedge-row during the 
first years of its growth, and because a complete system of cut- 
ting back and thickening at the bottom is not adopted. The 
plants of the Osage Orange are hard to procure at the present 
time, on account of the war excluding importations of seed 
from Texas. Next to the Osage Orange, and especially in cold 
regions, the Honey Locust, is regarded by many as the best; 
but its straggling growth particularly requires a thorough sys- 
tem of cntting back for thickening. The Buckthorn is a very 
hardy hedge plant, and grows thick and hedgy; the objections 
to it are want of thorns and rather slender growth, requiring a 
strong fertile soil and good cultivation to give it sufficient stout- 
ness. The Norway Spruce forms the best evergreen hedge or 
screen, growing rapidly and admitting any amount of cutting 
back. ] 

Stopping Leaks.—Will some one through the 
columns of your paper, inform me of an effectual way to stop 
leaks in the gutters of a roof? I tried lime and tar as recom- 
mended in the ANNUAL REGISTER for 1864, but presume I did 
not mix them right, for itdid not work. By giving some reme- 
dy you will oblige A Susscriser. [By mixing common tar 
or gas tar with ciean, fine sand, to the thickness of paste, a 
good material is formed for stopping large leaks. Small ones 
may be closed by thickening common white-lead paint with 
fine, clean sand.] 

Seasoning Sausages.—Will the editors of the Co. 
GENT. please inform a novice through their Journal the quanti- 
ty of seasoning to well flavor, say 25 pounds of sausage meat? 


and they will much oblige A SuBscriper. [For 25 pounds of | 
meat use 10 ounces salt, 24¢ ounces of pepper, and 2 ounces of | 


sage. These ingredients should be finely powdered and tho- 
roughly mixed with the meat. See article on sausage-making, 
p. 303, current vol.] 

Myatt’s ** Wine Plant.’’—There is a man here 
selling the ‘“* Myatt Wine Plant,” at $30a hundred. He says 
you can make wine, brandy or vinegar out of it. Now I wish 
you would state in the next issue of your paper, what you know 
about it—whether it isa genuine thing or not, aud oblige A 
SupscriBerR Cheshire, Mass. [This cheat has been several times 
exposed in the CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, and yet people continue 
to be humbugged by it. We know an instance where one of 
these sharpers succeeded in making a contract in February 
Jast, with a Duchess county farmer to furnish him with three 
thousand of these precious ‘‘ wine plants,” at $300 per 1000— 
#900 for the 3000. The ‘‘ wine plant” is simply the common 
pie plant or rhubarb of the garden. That you can make vine- 
gar from its juice, and a passable drink, which some people 
call wine, there is no doubt. If you wish to try the experi- 


ment you had better order your plants of some nurseryman 


who will probably charge you not more than $10 or $15 per 
100.] 


The Hubbard Squash.—A subscriber at Massillon, 
Ohio, who inquires about this variety, will be certain to obtain 
pure seed by addressing J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 

Woodsawing.—Please inform me through the col- 
umns of THE CuLTIVATOR, where the best portable saw mills 
are manufactured. P.B. Copopa, O. [For answer to a simi- 
lar inquiry, see Co. GENT. for Oct. 13, p. 240, or CULTIVATOR for 
Noy., p. 356.] 








OLTON GREY FOWLS. 


A few pairs for sale. Also Bronze Turkeys. Address 


J. M. ROCKWELL. 
Butternuts, Otsego Co., N. Y. 


Nov. 24—w2tmit. 


OR THE BEST 
Selected Strawberries, 











Raspberries, and Blackberries, whick yielded for me fhe past sum- | 


mer over 1,500 bushels of fruit, send for Catalogues gratis. 
WILLIAM PARRY, 


Nov. 24-—w&m3mos. Cinnaminson, N. J. 
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Books for sale at this office, 








“The Rest of all the American Newspapers Devoted to 
Matters of Rural Economy.”—Scortisn FARMER, 


THe Country GENTLEMAN. 


1865—Subscribe Early !—I1865. 











Inquiries as to our proposed terms for 1865 are already coming 
én so numerously that we have decided to make the Jollowing 
announcement ; 


The price of paper continues to increase, and there is every 
probability that before the winter is far advanced we shall be 
compelled to ADD CONSIDERABLY to the Subscription Rates now 
given. But until farther notice, and certainly until the first of 
December, we shall receive subscriptions on the following 
Terms, and the subscriptions may begin either from the Ist of 
January next, or from any earlier period that may be pre- 
ferred : 

TERMS OF THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—THE ORDER INYARIABLY 

TO BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE CASH. 


CE RE, OED OEE Sooo c 0.505. 060000 s0enesee $2.50 
NT eee eee 9.00 
BIGGS COPIES, GUO VERT, .. <....0 00050 esc0eeceee 16.00 
FIFTEEN Copigs, and one Jree to the sender of 
UE foc kore bens ive nes vi dhanuakeere, tae 30.00 


And any additional number of copies above eight or fifteen, 
at the rate of $2 per year each. 
The Country Gentleman and the Annual Register. 


es COE, GUS PEe «5. so vccuscaeeon, 2408 $2.80 
SU, OO TONS osSesedocdecsscee sues 10.00 
Wee COPS, GG FORE, ... oc. cdnecesceccssse 17.60 
FIFTEEN Copigs. and one of each free to the 
SIGE EE IY v0 vi scnvessscngisess .--- 33.00 


te" In a Club of Eight or more subscribers, if so desired, 
those not wishing the ANNUAL ReGisTER may remit $2 each, 
and those wishing it $2.20 each. Clubs may go to as many 
different Post Offices as necessary. 


Termsin Canada Money.—Clubs remitting from the Canadas, 
in Bills of their own Specie-paying Banks will be supplied with 
Eight copies for $10, until farther notice; which includes 
American postage to the lines. (22 Those who send Ameri- 
can currency should remit as follows: One copy, $2.75; four 
copies $10, and any larger number at the latter rate. §23" As 
we cannot dispose of New-Brunswick or Nova Scotia money at 
a premium, subscribers in those Provinces will also be furnish- 
ed at $2.75 per single copy in advance, and $2.50 each for four 
copies or more, 

Subscribers not Paying Strictly in Advance will in all cases 
be charged THREE Do.iars per year. Subscriptions for less 
than one year will be taken at 25 cents per month. 











** Arthur's Magazine deservedly enjoys the reputation of being one 
of the best moral literary magazines published in America.-— 
Coburg Sentinel, C. W. 


ARTHUR’S 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY 


'T. §. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
| The HOME MAGAZINE for 1865 will be enlarged and improved, 
and made still more worthy of the eminent favor with which it has 
| been received. Its character as a HiGH-Tonep PrriopicaL, claiming 
| public favor on the cround of real merit, will be carefully maintain. 
| ed; while for variety, interest, usefulness, and all the attractions of 
literature and art essential to a true Home MaGazine, the publishers 
will aim to make it 
Superior to All Others. 

A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING AND TWO PAGES OF MUSIC, 
will appear in every number, besides choice, pictures groups and char- 
acters, prevailing fashions, and a large variety of patterns for gar- 
| ments, embroidery, &c., &c. In all respects we shall give a FIRST 
CLASS MAGAZINE, at a price within the reach of every intelligent 
family in the land. 

A new Story by T. 8S. ARTHUR, entitled 

*Not Anything for Peace,” 
will be commenced in the January number. 

YEARLY TERMS IN ADVANCE.—One copy, #2,50; three copies, 
$6; five copies, and one to getter up of club, $10; nine copies, and 
| one to getter up of club, #15, 

¢#@~ A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled *“‘ THE INFANCY 
OF SHAKESPEARE,” will be mailed to each person who sends 
| usaclub of subscribers, It will elso be mailed to each single sub- 
| scriber from whom we receive 2.50, 
| Ge For $4.40 we will send ene eepy each of Home MaGazixe end 

Gopey'’s Lary’s Book for a veur, addres3 

T. & ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnut-street, ’hilade!phia, 











Nor. 17-wémlt. 
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“THE ILLUSTRATED 


1865 ™ wuwstrame 7 865 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 


Number Eleven—1 865. 


This ANNUAL has now become one of the standard publica- 
tions of the day, and the new Number for 1865, for the beauty 
and profusion ot its ILLUSTRATIONS, and the interest and 
value of its contents, relating to COUNTRY HOMES, Country 
LABORS, and Country LUXURIES—to all the branches of Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural PRACTICE—will be a welcome} , 
and important addition in the Series. 

Although the expenses incurred in its preparation have been | 
unusually heavy, while the mechanical cost of its production 
has nearly doubled, but a very slight addition has been made to | 
the price—barely sufficient to protect the publishers from actual | | 
loss. It will be sold for only 


Thirty Cents per Copy. 
ONE DOZEN COPIES FOR THREE DOLLARS, | 


At which prices we will prepay postage on orders sent hy mail : 
and it will be considered a favor if our readers will do what they 
can to introduce it to the notice of their friends. All New s- | 
dealers and Booksellers should be provided with a supply, and | 
those not purchasing from us direct, can obtain it at our lowest | 
trade rates from the AMERICAN News Company, New-York 
City; A. Wim.raMs & Co., Boston; W. B. Howe, Detroit; 
Joun R. WaLsH, Chicago, or J. M. CrawForp, St. Louis. iT 
not for sale by your nearest Dealer in. Periodicals, please cut out 
this notice and ask him to procure cépies as above, or by mail 
from this office. 

Beside the usual Calendar Pages, presenting caiculations for 
the three different parallels of the New-Engiand, the Middle 
and the Border States, the following synopsis will partially show | 
the chief subjects treated, and the ground covered in the An- 
NUAL REGISTER OF RuRAL AFFatRs for 1865—accompanied by | 


about 
One Hundred and Thirty Engravings. 


1. —COUNTRY HOMES—Twenty-Turkez ENGRAVINGS, 
1, General Kemarks, 
2. A Small Cottage—view and two floors, 
. A Bracketted Square House—view and two floors, 
A Plain Country House—view and two floors, 
A Convenient Dweliing—view and two floors, 
A Large Farm House—view and two floors. 
A Large Country !louse—plans of three floors, 
8 A Village Residence—view, two floors, basement, and plan 
of grounds, 
IIl.—MONTHLY CALENDAR for the Nursery, Orchard and Fruit 
Garden—TWENTY-Two ENGRAVINGS, 
1, Work for January—Preparations for the coming Year. 
2. February—Koot Grafting, Manuring and Pruning, Grape 
Houses, &c. 
3. March—Fruit Trees, Grapevines and their Propagation. 
4, April--Transplanting, Setting Root Grafts. Draining, &c. 
5. May—Strawberry Beds, Mulching Orchards,Evergreens,&c, 
6. June—Insects, Managing Young Trees, Grape Houses, &c, 
7. July—Layering Gripes, the Small Fruits, Budding, &c. 
8 August-—Orchard Treatment, Fruit Gathering, 
9, September—Preparing New Gardens. ’ 
10. October — Transplanting, the Fruit Harvest, Keeping | 











SIP PS} 





ee. 

11. November — Treatment of Trees, Fruit Bushes, Grape 
"Layer 

12. Seesesber and its Labors. 





ITI —PRUNING, its Principles and Practice—Tuimty-Ong En- 
GRAVINGS. 
1. Young Trees at Transplanting. 
. Proper ‘time for Pruning, 
. Pruning as Affecting Fruitfulness, 
To Give a Desired Form to the Tree. 
For Nursery Trees —Pruning Single Shoots. 
Pruning Young Apple Trees. 
Pruning the Peach. 
. Pruning the Cherry, Quince, Gooseberry and Currant. 
. Praning Old Trees. 
10. Pruning and Training the Grape. 

** This Chapter is on a subject about which every Fruit 
Grower desires information, and no more complete, simple and 
effective directions have ever been given than are here comprised. 


IV.—THE TURKEY—Fovr ENGRAVINGS, 
Its Natural History, &c. 
The Wild Turkey. 
The Domestic Turkey. 
The Bronze Turkey. 
The White Turkey. 
Management —Selection, Mating, Incubation, &c, 
V.—A SHEKP BARN—Fovr ENGRAVINGs. 
1. Description of Plans and Directions for Building. 
VI.—-BEE MANAGEMENT—Tuirtcen ENGRAVINGS, 
1, Queens, Workers and Drones. 
_ Bre eding and Swarwing. 
3. Artificial Swarms. 
4. Surplus Honey Boxes, 
5. Loss of Queen, Wintering Bees, Robbing, &c. 
VII —FARMING ITEMS AND SUGGESTIONS—Ssven EnGRAr- 


INGS, 


“© 20 =I Se Dt ee COS > 


ares 


| els per acre. 





1. Mowers and Reapers— Four Wheeled Carts, 
3. Barn Ventilators, Harvesting Corn, Clover Hay, 


8. Wheat Planting, Bean Culture, Sowing Grass Seed, Cutting 
Timber, Cleaning Wheat. 
4, Mowing Pastures, Kocks, Rotation for Dairy Districts, 
Cooking Feed. 
5. Marking Sheep, Choked Cattle, Ventilating Cellars. 
6. Packing Vegetables for Winter. 
VIIIL—HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT—Two ENGRAVINGS, 
1. Washing and Sprinkling Clothes. 
2. Washing Dishes. 
3. Suggestions about a Working Dress. 
4. Bed Room Fssentials. 
5. Items of Economy. 
6, Clothing— Making, Wearing and Keeping it. 
IX, eae AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY—SkEvVEN ENGRAVINGS. 
Grass Growing in Walks—About Conducting Water. 
2" Door Cracks—U sing the Broom—Corks, 
3. Stencilling, Window Blinds, Ventilators for Bins, 
4, Ventilators for Indian Corn in the Crib. 
X.—CHEAP PIGGERY AND CORN HOUSK—OnE ENGRAVING, 
1. Descriptions and Directions for Building. 
XLL—THE ORCHARD AND GARDEN—TrN ENGRAVINGS, 
1. Items and Suggestions in Orchard Management, 
2. Laying Out Orchards, 
3. Packing Apples in Barrels, 
4. Training Grapes to Lay Down in Winter. 
5. Want of Calculation, 
6. Trimming Hedges. 
a. Training Lima Beans, 
Neat Premises. 
For ans quantities for sale by Agents, favorable terms will 
e given, on application to the Publishers, 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 


Cultivator Office, ALBANY, N. Y. 


LOOMINGTON NURSERY. 
Bloomington, WeLean Co., Ell., 
ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


220 ACRES FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL, 


And Nursery Stock, 
A very general and reliable assortment, particularly of APPLES, 
| PEARS, PEACHES, GRAPES, SMALL FRUITS, STOCKS, EVER- 
GREENS, SHADE TREES, ROSES, BULBS and ‘ORNAMENTALS, 
especially adapted to the West. 
10,000 Square Feet of Glass Used. 

CATALOGUES sent on receipt of two red stamps. 

TERMS CASH. 
F. K. PH@ENIX, Bloomington, Il. 





Sept. °-—wétm3t. 


LD COLUNY NU RSERIES, 
Plymouth, Ma ss. 
mm wey 1 1 iT 
THE TRUE CAPE COD CkKANBERRY, 
For Upland and Garden Cultivation. 

October and November are the best months for planting this excel 
lent and easily grown fruit in Gardens and Market Gardens. The 
crop here last season in my method of cultivation was over 400 bush- 
Explicit directions for cultivation on a small or large 
scale, with prices of plants, will be sent toany address, together with 


a priced descriptive catalogue of all Seeds, Fruit and Flowering Trees 
| and Shrubs, and Plants required for the Farm, Garden or Nursery. 


ALL THE REW STRAWBERRIES 
are now ready for delivery, prepaid by mail. Now is the time to plant 


for a spring crop. 
Carriage of all packages paid to Boston or New-York. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth Mass, 








Sept. 29- ~wétm2t, 


NEW-2 YORK STATE TILE WORKS 


NEAR THE CORNER OF 





m. ¥. 


| GEORGE JACKSON 
Superintendent, 


LARK & LYDIUS-STREETS, ALBANY 


WM. M. BENDER, 
Proprietor. 





The subscriber is prepared to furnish Round, Sole and Horse-Shoe 
Tile, over 13 inches in length, by the cargo, or in the smallest quanti- 
ty on demand, at prices that he will defy any other parties to under f 
sell him. He will warrant his tile hard burnt, and to fit close at the 
joints, and altogether superior to any made in the United States. 

All tile delivered on board of cars and boats in this city free o 
charge. Price list sent on application. 

Also DRAINING TILE MACF£IINES for sale of the latest improved 
Patterns. For further particulars address as above. Ap. 7—wam, 
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West's 
Improved Pump. 
ANTI-FREEZING---DOU BLE-ACTING 
FORCE AND SUCTION. 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DURABLE IN USE. | 


WITH HOSE AND PIPE. 
SOLD BY 


J. D. WEST & CO., 179 Broadway, New-York, | 





SPECIMEN BRICKS, 

It is a good pump—I have proved it four years,—SoLon Robinson. 

This Pump is all you could ask for.—O. H. KEe.iy. 

It works to a charm, so that any child may use it.—Ep. N. Y. Eve. 
Post, 

I got my Pump just in time for Gilbert, Bush & Co.'s fire—I kept my 
house well wet and saved it.—W. C. BuELL, Troy, N, Y 

Nov. 3—w&m3mos, 


*RURAL AFFAIRS. 
THREE VOLUMES. 


Over Thirteen Hundred Engravings, | 





bb 





One Thousand Pages of Reading Matter, 





Some of the subjects treated in the three Volumes entitled ** KuRAL 
AFFaIRS,”’ (price $1.50 each, by mail, postpaid, or #4.50 for the set) 
are comprised in the following partial abstract of their contents: 

1, Country Dwellings.—Firreen Designs in Vol. One; Twenty- 
Steven Designs, and a full outline of “a Complete Country 
Residence” in Vol. ‘I'wo; 81x Designs of Working Men's Cottages 
in Vol. Three, also complete directions for building One, Two 
and Three Story Buildings on the ** Balloon” system, aad an II- 
lustrated Glossary of Architectural Terms. 

*,* In this Department, RoraL AFFarRs is one of the most valuable 
works published, including nearly 250 illustrations, with estimates of 
cost, Rules for Planning and Building, etc., etc. 


2. Laying Out Grounds.—Articles on Laying Out Farms, on 
Pleasure Grounds and Gardens, and on Modes of Planting, in 
Vol. One; on Urnamental Planting, with Nine more Plans, in 
Vol. Two; on Garden and Green-House Arrangements in Vol. 
Three. Largely illustrated, with much practical information. 

3. Farm Buildings.—Plans and Descriptions of Barns, Carriage 
Houses, Piggeries, Poultry Houses, Smoke Houses, pag in Vol. 
One; Kicut DesiGns of Barnsin Vol. Two; Fourin Vol. Three 
—about 130 engravings in this department, which every Farmer 
might consult to advantage. 

4, Practical Agriculture.—Among many valuable articles in all 
the Volumes, Mr. THomAs’ Illustrated Prize Essay on FARM 
MANAGEMENT; the chapter on UNDERDRAINING; the Essays on 
Grasses, and the Wereps, &c., are complete treatises, in small 
compass, on the subjects to which they are devoted. 

5. Fruits and Fruit Culture.—Few works on Horticulture con- 
tain a similar amount and variety ; nearly 250 varieties concise- 
iy described in Vol. One, with twenty -two shorter articles; a 
large number of articles, some of considerable length, in ih 
other Volumes, with innumerable shorter notes derived from 
the Author's long and successful experience. This department 
includes over 250 Engravings. 

G. Domestic Animals.—The Principal Breeds; Doctoring Sick 


Animals; General Management at all Seasons, Alsothe PovL- 
TRY YARD, including a full treatise by C. N. Bement, and the 
APIARY, including the care of Bees. Largely Illustrated, 


7. Flower and Vegetable Gardens.—Laying Out and Manage- 
ment; Green-House and other 9 ay = Rustic Work of all 
kinds; New and Desirable Plants, &c., 
HEDGES. 

8. Farm Implements, etce.—Twenty-three articles in Vol. One 
and many others in Vols. Two and Three—also a complete 
chapter on FARM Fences and Gates—on CISTERN BUILDING, 
Construction of LIGHTNING Robs, ete. 

9. Butter and Cheese Making.—Several articles, with Designs 

of Dairy Houses, and practical directions in detail, including 

the experience of many of our best Dairy Farmers, 

Rural and Domestic Economy.—Under this general head 

may be classed a variety of subjects of out-door or in-door in- 

terest to every resident in the country, far too numerous to 
specify at length, 

The foregoing reference to some of the most important subjects 
treated in these Volumes, does not include a large number of very 
important and admirable chapters—such as that on INSects INJuRI- 
ous To THE FARMER, by Dr. Fitcn, with 34 Engravings, and that on 
the Growtn OF PLANTS and Vegetable Physiology, with 61 En- 
gravings. 

The volumes are sold either separately or together at the price 
above named, As Premiums by Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
cieties they are excelled by no books now before the public; and 
Agents will find them command a ready sale, A liberal discount wil] 
be given where any quantity is purchased. Address the publishers, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON. 
Cov NTRY GENTLEMAN OFFICE, Albany, X., . A 


&c.—also HEDGING and 


10 





——$—__—_____ 


20,000- 


APPLE STOC KS. 
No, 1—@5 per 1.000. No 2—$2. 
Apple Root Grafts, #80 per 10.000. 


300,000 White or Hedge Willow, $2 per 1,000. 
5,000 Red Cedars —-transplanted--6 to 12 inches, $30 to #50 per 1,000. 


10,000 Clinton Grapes, $50 per 1,000. 
Delaware, Concord, Hartford, and other best kinds at low rates. 
Oct. 27—w&wlt, E. ¥.T Ke AS , Richmond, Ind, 


pees RATS, 
Mice and Snakes. 








'THREE PAIRS OF RAT TERRIER PUPPIES 


| FOR SALE, black bodies, tan unders, natural ratters, weigh from 10 
| to 15 pounds when full grown. 
granaries free from rats, mice and snakes, 
| pair, delivered at railroad or expr ess. 


The mother keeps a 100 acre farm and 
Dogs, #7 each--#10 per 
Addre $8 

Nov. 10--wamlt. 


OODRICH’S 
New Secdling Potatoes, 


I am prepared to fill orders for three new varieties of Goodrich's 
Seedling Potatoes. The Early Goodrich and the Calico will each be 
sent out at $1.50 per peck, or $5 per bushel, and the Gleason at $2 per 
peck. No charge for package and cartage. As the stock of these 
seedlings is limited, early applicants will have the best chance of 
having their orders filled, D. 8. HEFFRON, Agent. 

Oct. 27—wetmit. Utica, N. Y. 


GRAPEV INES!! 
Grapevines! 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 


GRAPEVINES, 


(Native and Foreign,) comprising all the new and leading—also all the 
old and well proved varieties worthy of cultivation, grown in open 
air, healthy and vigorous, and well adapted to either garden or vine 
yard culture. 

Also a good stock of 


The Choicest Varieties of 








SURRANTS, RASPBERRIES, and STRAWBERRIES, MYATT'S 
LINNZUS RHUBARB and GIANT ASPARAGUS, Alsoa 


Fine Collection of Roses, 


of the choicest varieties, FLOWERING and other SHRUBS, SCOTCH 
ELMS, WILLOWS, &c., forsale at Utica Union Nurseries, at prices 
a3 low as those of any other reliable establishment, 


Terms Cash, 


SEND FOR WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. 
Nov. 3—wtf. JOHN BEST, Agent, Utica, N. Y¥. 


NREY DORKINGS, (a aa 
Caguga Black Ducks, and 
BRONZE TURKEYS 


FOR SALE by JOHN R. PAGE, 
Oct, 27—wét. Sennett, N. Y. 


ppossenan & GRAY’S 
PATENT IMPROVED 
INSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME 














PIANO  PORTES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLITAM MeCAMMUON, 


(Successor to Boarpman, Gaay & Co.,) 





Agricultural Books for Sale at this Office. 


Albany, NW. Y. 


‘ated Price List. Jan, 1—wtf, 


B22 Send for lust 
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I. 

The Cultivator & Country Gentleman. Terms of the Cultivator and Annual Register for 1865. 
* ‘ OnE Copy OF THE CULTIVATOR, - - - - . $0.80 
ONE Copy OF THE CULTIVATOR AND REGISTER, 1.10 
TO OUR AGENTS AND FRIENDS, Two Copies do. do. do. 2.00 
ode Copies do. do. do. 4.00 

na = EN Cc . ; 4 

Prepare for the New-Year!!/*” : a, tae . RF onl JOU So Ge Sealer 8.00 





In accordance with the custom of upwards of Thirty 
Years, all subscriptions for Tae CuLtT1vaTor close with 
the present Number. The Volume now concluded, we 
think we may safely say, has fully sustained the character 
of this Journal, and, we trust, has met the just anticipa- 
tions of its readers. May we not hope to greet them 
all, in the New Volume, and that, by their aid, we may 
be able to add some thousands of new names to the 
List ? 

CHEAPNESS OF THE CULTIVATOR. 

At the prices established for 1865, the actual cost of 
publication will be barely covered, and our terms are 
MUCH LOWER THAN THOSE OF ANY CONTEMPORARY, con- 
taing an equal quantity of reading matter. Will not 
each reader endeavor at least to SECURE ONE NEW SUB- 
SCRIBER, orto forma club where none exists at present ? 
There is no locality in which five, ten, twenty or fifty 
subscribers might not be obtained with very little exer- 
tion. There never was a time in which this co-operation 
was more essential, or could be more effectively put 
forth. The number of Agricultural Journals is consid- 
erably diminished; the nuinber of readers is certainly 
as large as at any former time. Farm products have 
brought in a good return; money is abundant; the in- 
terest in Improved Agriculture is constantly gaining 


Prospect of the Future. 


ground. The prospect of the Future is brighter than 
ever before, since the opening of the war. On the other 
hand, the hardest pressure incident to the war has fallen 
upon the Publishers of such Journals as this; With no 
outside support derived from the heavy public expendi- 
tures, from which nearly all other classes—and the 
Farmer in perhaps as great a degree as any other—have 
been pecuniarily benefitted,—we have borne the unex- 
pected and heavily increased cost of publication, during 
the last three years, with no call upon the purses of our 
subscribers at all adequate to reimburse it. We there- 
fore think we have a PECULIAR CLAIM upon their kind 
offices at this conjuncture. Shall it not be met and 
honored ? 


HELP ON THE GOOD CAUSE. 

It is in the confidence that this question will meet a 
general and affirmative response, that We enter upon the 
task of preparing the coming Volume. Our arrange- 
ments are such that it cannot fail to maintain the stand- 
ard of previous years, and if possible to excel it. As to 
what the present one has been, the full Index herewith 
published shows more plainly than any thing else, how 
it has been crowded with useful, instructive and interest- 
ing reading for any one concerned, cither practically or 
theoretically, in Country Life. The wholesome influ- 
ence resulting from the wide diffusion ofsuch an amount 
of valuable and trustworthy information, can scarcely 
be overrated. It is to extend that influence, and to yield 
thus much of active support to what we believe to bea 
good and great cause, that we appeal to each and all 
under Whose notice these remarks may fall. Please ex- 
amine the following 


TERMS FOR 1865. 


THe CULTIVATOR is now published at E1rgnty Cents 
per year—all subscriptions beginning with the January 
number. It will be clubbed with the ANNUAL REGISTER 
oF RuRAL AFFAIRS as heretofore, and at the following 
rates; 





| will be furnished gratuitously. 





t29” For a list of Thirty subscribers and $24, we will 
send the Country GENTLEMAN free for one year to the 
club agent. 

To Canada Subseribers.—Subscribers in Canada who 
remit in bills of their own Specie-paying Banks will be 
supplied as follows, including the American postage, 
which we prepay: Two coples of THe CULTIVATOR, 
$1.00; Eleven copies of Tue CULTIVATOR and ANNUAL 
REGISTER both, $5. To those who remit in American 
currency, and to subscribers in New-Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia the terms will be: One copy CULTIVATOR, 
$1.00; Ten copies of Tue CuLTIVATOR and ANNUAL 
REGISTER both, $9.00—and any larger number at the 
same rate. 


The Annual Register of Rural ACs 


The advertisement of this book, on page 382, will 
show its design and principal contents. ILLUSTRATED 
WITH ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY ENGRAVINGS, it forms 
in itself a great inducement to every Subscriber. A 
sample copy of the ANNUAL REGISTER strictly for use 
in canvassing, Will be sent on application, to any of our 
old Agents, or when the applicant is known to us; 
others may remit 30 cents for it, to be deducted when 
sending the Club List. Subscribers for 1865 will be sup- 
plied with the ANNUAL REGISTER immediately upon the 
receipt of their subscriptions. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Attention is called to the advertisement of our Week- 
ly Journal, Tne CounTRY GENTLEMAN, on page 381. 
To those wishing a periodical published at more fre- 
quent intervals, it presents the highest claims for the 
extent and importance of the ground covered, and the 
practical and attractive manner in which it is conduct- 
ed. Ten Douuars will pay for a Club of Ten Subscribers 
to the CULTIVATOR and ANNUAL REGISTER for 1865, and 
for a copy of the CouNTRY GENTLEMAN and ANNUAL 
REGISTER to the Agent. 

















> 


THE SOONER THE BETTER. 

The sooner an effort is made to secure a Club, the 
greater the probability of obtaining a large number of 
Subscribers. SPECIMEN COPIES of both our papers 
SHOWBILLLS and 
PROSPECTUSES will soon be out, but no one need 
wait to send for them, as this paper contains our Terms 
in full. 

t=" CLUBS need not all be at the same Post Office. 

tae" REMITTANCES should be made in United 


| States or New-York currency, where practicable, or by 


a Post Office order, but the bills of any Bank in good 
standing, wherever situated, are received at par. Frac- 
tions of a dollar, or larger sums if necessary, may be 
sent in Post Office Currency or Stamps. All Registered 
Letters, containing money, are at our risk. Large sums 
should be sent by draft on New-York, Albany or any 
other Eastern city, if not by P. O. orders. 


Procuring Substitutes!! 


tas Uf the reader is unable to form a Club himself, he 
may aid us greatly by calling the attention of the Postmaster 
or some other person, to the subject. 
Address as heretofore, 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Cultivator Office, Albany, N. Y. 


























